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Taste in the House- 
hold, 


OTWITHSTAND. 
ING all that has 
been said and done 
to improve the 
public taste, much 

_more must be 
written and told, 
retold and reite- 
rated, before those 
working in any de- 
partment of this 
reformation may 
dream of ceasing 
from their labours. 
One book, one 
lecture or series of 
lectures, one exhi- 
bition devised for 
the purpose of ele- 
vating public taste, 
in the matter of 
articles of house- 
hold farniture, for 
example, is but as 
the oft-mentioned 
drop in the ocean. 
It is the untiring 
repetition of a text 
that calls attention 
to it and causes it 
to strike the imagi- 
nation, dwell in the 
heart, or fasten up- 
onthe memory. We 

must have piles of books, scores of lectures, re- 

peated exhibitions of worthy art-work, before we 
can expect to see an appreciable difference in the 
taste of the great bulk of our fellow-subjects. 

It is now upwards of thirty years since Pugin 

first brought before the public, in a practical 

form, the possibility of making the interiors of 
our homes as picturesque as the ancient man- 
sions of our forefathers, without detracting from 
their comfort, by attention to beauty of form in 
domestic furniture. He not only pointed out 
what we should aim at having and the principles 
that should lead us to the selection he recom- 
mended, but he showed what should be 
avoided. In our own columns, through the 
intervening years, the subject has been treated 
over and over again. Then we must not 
forget the chamber of horrors at Marlbo- 
rough House, before it was a royal residence, 
where articles of bad taste were gathered toge- 
ther and exposed to scorn; nor the continuity 
of instruct‘on in truer taste provided, by the 
same teachers, at the South Kensington Museum. 

The praiseworthy dictionary of M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
Copiously illustrating the domestic furniture of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen. 
turies, from a foot-stool to a canopied seat, a 
cradle to a state-bed, a dressoir to the jewelled 
and enamelled drageoirs displayed upon it, and 
80 on through every apartment in a French 
chateau, with like comprehensiveness, proved 
another noteable accession to our stores of in- 





monstrosities. This trackway has yet to be/ tiles and tiled borders out of a trade catalogue 
beaten into a fair, broad path; and the mon-| suitable for the floor, and suggests what should 
strosities have to be driven into the background, | be done with the walls. He approves either a 
if not into a bonfire. sort of dado df encaustic tiles, 8 ft. or 4 ft. high, 
It is then with a conviction that, although| with the wall painted, or the plaster washed 
much has been said of the nonsense, vulgarity, | with flatted colour above, or distemper painting. 
and want of thought displayed in the matter of| For colours, where there is but little light, he 
household furniture by the public, and the de-| suggests pale green or drab; and the Pompeian 
sirability of fostering an appreciation of beauty | and Egyptian red for halls that are well lighted. 
combined with fitness, it is not too late to say a| He gives a design for a hall table, which differs 
great deal more, that we turn over the pages of| from those in present use by the addition of a 
a work on “ Household Taste,” by Mr. East-| raised dorsal furnished with a narrow shelf. For 
lake.* His treatment of the subject differs from | hall chairs he makes no recommendation, but 
that of some previous writers in this particular : | gives a sketch of one at Cotehele, a Tador Cor- 
instead of contenting himself with ancient ex-/| nish mansion, as an illustration of what they 
amples, or selections of these contrasted with | used to be before the present decadence of taste 
modern mistakes, he aims rather at pointing out | set in. 
from the actual stocks of leading firms in different | In the dining-room there is not.only more to 
branches of the furnishing trades, such materials, | find fault with, but more to commend in modern 
designs, and objects as aro not flagrant viola-| manufactures, in our author’s estimation. Be- 
tions of good taste. This has the drawback of| ginning with the table, he says :—* It is gene- 
conferring upon his work somewhat of the cha- | rally made of planks of polished oak or maho- 
racter of a trade circular; but it is advantageous | gany laid upon an insecure framework of the 
so far as it brings the practicability of procuring | same material, and supported by four gonty 
inoffensive articles before the reader’s eyes. One| legs, ornamented by the turner with mouldings 
closes M. Viollet-le-Duc’s fascinating pages with | which look like inverted cups and saucers piled 
a sigh of regret that all poetry, beauty, and/ upon an attic baluster.” A sketch of an end 
artistic feeling have departed from our houses| of one of these graceless uninviting modern 
for ever, for the exquisite objects he delineates | tables is supplemented with one of a handsome 
as being household realities in former times are | Jacobean make, a design in which the strength 
no longer to be bought for love or money. But|and form of the latter is combined with the 
if Mr. Eastlake’s volume falls short of awakening | telescopic capacity of the former, and two illus- 
such an ecstacy of admiration, it has a homely use- | trations of old German tables. With reference 
falness in directing attention to reforms that can | to the sideboard, he urges, as we have often urged, 
be carried out, and purchases that can be made,|the reinstatement in the dining-room of the 
any day in the week, that would invest homes | ancient dressoir, now only known in the kitchen 
with somewhat of the old interest and comeli-|as the dresser. The modern sideboard is but the 
ness. We will not, however, unreservedly endorse | torso of this noble piece of furniture. We have, 
all his suggestions.. For instance, he would do| indeed, the wide board, useful in the service of 
away with castors to tables. Hesays, “ Suchan|the dinner; but where are the shelves upon 
appliance is by no means necessary or desirable.| which treasures in ceramic ware and metal- 
A dining-table rarely requires to be moved from | work can be suitably displayed? Mr. Eastlake 
its ordinary position. It should stand firmly on | gives a design for a sideboard based upon the 
its legs at each corner. When it is fitted with | ancient form, not quite so graceful as some of the 
castors, servants are perpetually pushing it| old models, but stilla great improvement upon the 
awry.” Now, round the legs of a table without | present dwarfed fashion. For dining-room chairs 
castors in everyday use there would inevitably | he gives examples from Harl de la Warr’s seat at 
come to be a halo of dirt, because no sweeping or | Knowle, belonging to Stuart times; and from 
scouring brush in the hand ofa housemaid would | modern manufacturers’ stocks selects those 
be able to thoroughly cleanse the floor close up | known as the Cromwell chairs as the least ob- 
to each leg. Again, when a change in the posi- | jectionable. Following others he inveighs against 
tion of the table was required for any special|the modern upholsterer’s method of hanging 
purpose, if there were no stout serving-men at| window curtains. But he goes farther. We 
hand to lift it, the carpets would get dragged and | must admit he is a brave man; for time after 
torn by its being shuffled about, In some minor | time he attacks the taste of the ladies—we must 
matters of this kind we disagree with Mr.| add, the young ladies particularly ; and in this 
Eastlake. apartment he takes them to task about their 
After a preliminary chapter on street archi- | “lace trimmings and edgings used for ‘ antima- 
tecture, illustrated by a street in Nuremberg, | cassors,’ and similar articles of household use.” 
more churriqueresque than picturesque, our| After exhorting them all to inspect the speci- 
author begins a tour through the principal| mens of ancient lace in the South Kensington 
apartments of a modern house at the entrance-| Museum to improve their taste in designs for 
hall, Here he recommends the use of staining | this class of work, he saves his credit by gallantly 
fluid for the woodwork instead of paint. But if the | making an exception in favour of the productions 


latter must be used because it has been already | Of one fair lady—sly Mr. Eastlake !—and gives an 
applied, then he prefers a flat tint of dark green | illustration of her hand-made lace, the design of 


or chocolate, instead of graining in imitation of | which he contends is “ exactly in accordance 
oak. He regrets the disappearance of the old-| with the spirit of old and sound principles of 
fashioned brass knocker, whose bright spotliness| manufacture.” Of stuffs for window-curtains 
gave such an air of industrious cleanliness to the 
threshold of a house; and considers its present 
cast-iron substitute a “ frightful invention.” 
Three illustrations of wrought-iron knockers, 
two antique and one modern, kept in stock by a 
well-known metal-worker, show how we can best 
meet this requirement. Door-mats and rugs 
are not overlooked, and our author fails not to 
deprecate the use of those “ silly lumps of blue, 
or mauve-stained wool, called drawing-room 




























































In the early rz of this cen window-curtains 
were only made of silk or damask. material known 
‘rep’ was next introduced, and was in many respects 
perior to what had been used before, But the Ger- 
have invented a still better stuff, a mixture of silk, 
called cotelan in the which is 
patterns of excellent mm. It is 
examples of modern textile fabric 
which I know. To the French we are indebted for a heavy 
ribbed material, decorated “iar tangle andoioee of 
lour running transversely resem 
the pete of. late particularly pote oN d 
an 

- independent taste | 

the 


i 
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material called ‘algerine’ appeared for 


door-rugs ;” also made in white, and which are made 

while in Lond ee |] chiefly 
out of all correspondence with their purpose. se pe and was slso designed with horizonal stripes 
He gives, too, a series of patterns of encaustic Seren aumnare oR oden pds 
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This is not quite complete; for, besides the 
silk and damask, there was a stout stiff woollen 
material, called“““moreen;” in: very general use 
from: forty: to twenty years ago. We know 
arbists are ‘subject: te. strange enthusiasms, else | 
how. could we. account -for ‘an, incongruous mix- 
ture of alternate strips of velvet and. common 
horse-girths for curtains, mentioned by, our 
author as the device of” artistically-trained 
minds ?* We-must pass:on; however» Before 
entering: the library; the: writer : lingers: to: 
make::a, chapterfal: of. observations: on- floors: 
and: walls... In the matter .of..carpets he -alto- 
gether parts company with English. manufac- 
rackey He preférs ae PB oe ai he 

i ~ carpet’ or~ cheapest” h -rog™ from: 
Scinde,” ‘to anything: they can showy Their 
wreaths:.of. reses;:. their: malachite marble: pat-. 
of vine-leaves, he consigns to Madame Tussaud’s 
extra-sensational chamber; but when he touches 


upon paperhangings, he’ makes them~ some 


. 


Z 


The young ladies and.the apholsterers are both 
rated soundly by Mr. Eastlake when he uncovers 
the shortcomings ‘of taste in the drawing-room, 
It is to be hoped they will be-improved “by his 
Spartan austerities. He seemsto think,  if-it 
were not for the young: ladies’. preference for the 
attributes of millinery in the aspect of every- 
thing, however unsuitable for that frail descrip-. 
tion of féminine decoration, the upholsterers 
would’ cease’ to manufacture’ the absurdities 
they: now launch:upon:society; and if it were 
not that the. latter, debased the: young = ladies’. 
taste. by, the. tempting. exhibition... of. such. 
frivolities,.they would know better... Especially, 
if upholsterers were to wean themselves from 
the production of meaningless curvesat every 
turn they would be wisermen: On:this subject 
he remarks;— - 

“The mey of the N . i 
into ong Sat st hs ha 
as to ensure the greatest amount of ugliness with the 


least: iblecomtort::. The backs: of: are 
at 2a most senseless and extravagant. manuer ; 


amends, These-mural- A *havebeen the legs of ‘cabinets are curved, and become in conse- 
as ‘bad: as: English:.car, {poss} quence » constructively weal; . room : tables: are 
sibly -have -been..at.their worst ; but: there-are:| curved in every, direction—perpendi ly: and horizon- 


now- exceptions to be found that. should infase 
courage into the carpet trade. Although, from 
the improvements in this manufacture, it would 
appear not to be so muchia matter. of ‘necessity; 
our author: gives a series:of patterns: for wall- 
papers,.. modified. by. himself, from . diapers. 
shown by some of the old: Italian masters. 

In modern library furniture there is less to 
find fault with than in that‘of ‘other apartments. 
Céntrary:to*the dictates: of the principle that 
requiresthat everything» should: appear~ to: be: 
what itv. really; is; Mr. Eastlake. suggests. the: 
staining. of unpolished. mahogany with. black.for, 
book-shelves... This imitation ebony, he says, 
looks well when covered with a thin varnish and 
contrasted ‘with’ white’ metal for hinges and 
esoutcheons. Hie gives a design’ fora bookcase 
innwhich the -most novel feature: is:a. sloping: 
roof instead’ of the usual flat. top;finiahed. with a. 
cornice.. For access toe the space in this new top 
he has devised. a trap-door in ‘the centre of it, 
which has a miniature gablet projecting from it. 
THis sloping top is’ introduced also: in‘a-design 
for‘aeabinet:. But for the super-imposed-pigeon- 
hole it-would:have the. merit of not harbouring. 
dust. A.second: utilization of space ia more: 
effective. This isthe addition of upper shelves 
to the ordinary single shelf over the fireplace. 
When: there~is no dressoir inthe dining-room; 
the'library becomes the best ~place:in:which:to 
place:any specimens of art-manufacture-that are: 
worth:looking at... ‘‘ Few men care. for.a mirror 
in such a room; but if it is indispensable to the 
mantelpiéce, let if be a long low strip of glass, 
strete across the width of the chimney 
breast, about 18 in.-in: height and- divided into 
panels: Over thisimay: bevraissd:a capitalset 
of narrow. shebves;—say' 6: in. wide.and 12 in.. 
apart,—for. specimens of old china, &e.. The. 
plates should be placed upright on their edges, 
and may be easily prevented from slipping off by 
a shallow groove sunk in the thickness of each 
shelf: Alittle»museum: may thus ‘be formed,: 
and. remain a.source of: lasting: pleasure :to its 
possessors, seeing that. ‘a: thing; of: beanty is.a 
joy for ever.’ In his own.sketch of this arrange- 
ment he shows but two shelves over the usual 
mantel-shelf; the lower one decked with’ tall 
handsome vaseg;‘and the upper one with circular 
dishes:: Theeffeotis good. He properly bestows: 
upen..the work..of the. smith as much. care. as, 
upon that of the cabinetmaker. The miserable 
designs of the cast-iron ornaments, set. like 
brands-of paltryness upon modern stoves and 
fenders; déserve-all the blame they receive at 
his«handss. A fender should: be a» fender, a 

.,and.to. this end he: recommends: a 

for it that should fulfil that.condition.. A 
library fender shown consists of four rods 
folliwing, the contour. of three  sidés.of an 


vases kept in: 





talty—and are, tlierefore, inconvenient to siti at, and 
alw i . . Invmarble -washstands the «useful shelé, 
which should run the whole length of the rear, is fre- 

uently omit in-order-to ensure-a curve. This detest-’ 
able..system,of ornamentation. is..called:.‘ shaping,’. It 
always involves additional Bm 80 in manufacture, and 


therefore, by avoiding. < sh articles of furniture, the 
public. will. not only gein in an.artistic point. of view, but: 
save their pockets.’ 


Influenced by these sentiments, there are no 
bandy-legged drawing-room chairs‘either in our 
author's sketches’ from’ ancient examples or in 
his+own desigus.. Hergives-a-settee,-a'sofa; a 
chair, and..an; arm-chair: of* the: date: of: 1620, 
from:.a.set preserved :at Knowle, which.are.in- 
teresting. As an improvement upon.the modern. 
round table resting on. its hollow cylinder and 
three claws, he suggests that the central stem 
should “be: made solid and ‘have a. substantial 
base; and that. four struts should:stretch' diagon- 
ally from the.stem.te support the table-top... For 


chairs, tables, and couches.he prefers: marquetry | 


to carving; which he would leave for cabinets, 
coffers, and sideboards, where hard projections 
are notilikely:to“be*so much*in the'way. Tle 
garish: looking-glass frame:of'the present day: 
he-- would :have. banished: to give:place:for real 
carved: work;..or,. as:.a substitute. for.this, plain: 
solid frames. of wood,.either enriched with suit- 
able mouldings or incised ornament. Common 
woods: ebonised, and set off with’ narrow gold 
stripes; form-another alternative. For pictures 
heweeommends:classification. Thus the:dining: 

room. should. enjoy the.undisputed: possession-of. 
family portraits; . while in the drawing-room 

should be placed more miscellaneous works. . Oil 

and water colours should not be:contrasted with 

one. another; nor placed’ in’ juxtaposition with 

engravings: and: photographs. One. row: only 
should..be -:plaeed. in.a-reem;.and that should be: 
hung,at..a. height. of 5 ft..6 in., measuring from 

the floor to the centre of the.picture. This 

arrangement he says happily, would’ make a 

sort of coloured’*zone round the room, especially 

pleasing if varied by the introduction of.‘small 

ornamental mirrors, sconces, brackets : support 

ing. statuettes, vases, &c. No: picture.should.be 

suspended by less than two nails at the triangles 

outlined’ by the cord ; when one only is used it is 

always at variance with’ the horizontal and ver- 

tical lines-of a room. 

Bat. if: our author is unhappy:im the drawing» 
room, he has, and. finds, good ..reason, for : being 
inconsolable in the bedroom. The gaudy chintzes, 
the’ flaunting wall-papers, the bewildering car- 
_ the unblushing French-polish, the distorted: 
andseapes dépicted on the chamber-ware; would 
be enough to make any~ reformer: consider: the: 
case hopeless; but. when these:are-supplemented. 
by a. veiled.. dressing-table, all ribands.. and 
muslin, tha‘ looks very much like a lady dress- 
ing for a ball without her head and shoulders,— 


‘| nothing but retreat: seems open for the-bravest. 


For*this last-mentioned: item of:*bad‘‘taste our 
author: has: ,an. exchange: to alow 
ight. chest. of .drawers, covered ; with.a. fair. 


| cloth with fringed ends; but this is not likely to 
be accepted by those whose delicate health, or 


‘attendant: upon’ a fantastically got-up 
headgear, requires.the accommodation of a chair 
while:making this part of their toilet.. A-table 


4 made open.under the centre; with. the drawers | 
on both sides of this space, would. be preferable 
‘| in: most cases. 


Heé~gives a design for a wash- stand, made 


sant im: accordance ‘with his horror of curves, 
clése: the-itispection of} which: is a: sensible and: substantial,’ piece ; 
of farnitare, suitable for-its purpose. 


other matters discussed, the bed, of course, comeg 
in for stricture. He says,— 

** The design of metal bedsteads is general, Very poor, 
especially: where anythingyinethe shape of | is 
introduced, . Forinstancey itisiusual to conceal tlegjoint 
which occurs where the tie-rods intersect each othér with 
asmall boss. A circular rosette would be obvio the 
most appropriate feature to introduce at this joint, 
whether in wrought or cast metal. But instead of this, 

lumpy bit of orng. 
cluster 


the iron-beds' maker (elegantia gratid, as the 

rians say) insists on inventing a lit 

ment, which possibly intended:to represent a of 

leaves, more closely resembles a friendly association of 

— slugs, and this abomination is repeated not only a 
zen times in one bedstead; but-om some thousands) 

the same pattern,” ' 

Against this he sets a design which, so far ag 
the suspension of its canopy from the ceiling ig 
concerned; is*a modernization of*'an ancient 
French bedstead given by M. . Viollet-le-Duc, 
The transverse stripes on the-curbaizis, the -hori- 
zontal stripes onthe trim box+plaited valences 
round the bed,:the open metal-work’ footboard, 
group:together exceedingly well,.and‘confirm the 
impression that.a very little alteration. in some 
of the désigns of our newest commodities«would 
bring them within the pale-of propriety, . 

The latter portion of this:volumecis-devoted 
to.crockéry, table-glass, dress sand: jewelry,and 
plate.and:.catlery,. In all these matters»the 
superiority of the labour of: the -art-workman’s 
hand over the machine is-advoocated.’. If the 
forms of ‘plates, dishes, and saltcellirs; for in- 
stance, are léss rigidly symmetrical,.if the glaze 
is unequally distributed, if the colour is<fainter 
on, some, parts than others when made by hand, 
there. is.a power of attraction in: them»for the 
educated eye that no.machine-made «pottery can 
have ; for there is life in them, and ‘man’s-mind 
and skill: Like as he prefers: the Oriental 
carpet to the mock gardens of our manufaeturers,. 
-and ‘for the-same reasons, so:an Indian preserve- 
jar.or a Moorish plate- is: beyondanyof/ the 
spiritless.and loveless productionsvof most of 
our potteries:; A point of d -in..the 
minds’ of ' the Oriental potter and the»English 
designer isthe: separation of the-pictorial idea 
frem the: decorative. The former. convens 
tionalises the objects he depicts on his ware-for 
its adornment; the latter: aims at: the»most 
realistic representation of a landscape, or per- 
haps sea-view; as though its fidelity and minute- 
ness of ‘detail were of the first consequence, and 
the: general effict of the piece of ware of ‘none 
whatever... Again, ancient glass: is: infinitely 
preferable to-modern, because in itssmanufacture 
its natural properties were-considdred.; whereas 
at the present ddy they are:nearly forgotten: in 
the desire to produce vessels that ‘are accurately 
symmetrical, colourless, and flawless.. “To 
the» eye. of. the» artist,” says our author, 
“the delicate gradations. of natural colour, 
the slight. imperfections and streakiness. of 
old glass, render it infinitely more attrac- 
tive than’ a: purity» of' texture; which’ has” 
‘nothingbutitsclearness to recommend it, and» 
which..cam..only be acquired. by. a. sacrifice of . 
more. precious qualities... For the simple.trans- 
mission of light. through the best piece of flint 
glass that could ‘be manufactured, is of ‘small 
value compared with’ the: mellow: and often” 
jewel-like effect: produced inthe: design of a 
Venetian beaker!’ And.in:aecordance-with-the: 
scheme of. his task, he. points out. where glass,,, 
approximating as near as may be to the ancient. 
perfection, can ba obtained. For all such infor- 
mation, however, we must refer the reader to the 
work. We-have«only to’show, in the- present 
ease, the mode ‘in which:-our7author has carried’ 
out. his. aim. to improve:the taste of the general: 
public. The only reform in..the department of. 
costume that he ventures to advocate, is the 
adoption: of knickerbockers, though hats, hoopsy 
boots,-and*coats all come ‘under -his lash:: 

Mr. Eastlake.is not correct in attributing the 
“ moustache movement,” tothe visit of foreigners 
im 1851... It was. commenced.and carried.on. per 
sistently by the Builder, at first specially with . 
reference to sanitary considérations for work- .. 
‘men; and” was continued by writers and’ lec- ~ 
turers, admittedly prompted to--action by our® 


pages.: ‘ 
_ Theyoung, ladies escape censure as to dress, for. 
the.simple reason.that while he writes the details 
of'colour and form in their costumes will change 
so: considerably, that’ his words will no longer 
apply by the time- he comes to the end of his re- 
marks. But: their: jewelry; being: a: littleless* — 
evaneseent than their millinery, is open to more: 
serious criticism. Too often, he fears, it is valued . 
more for the money it cost, or would sell for, than 
for its intrinsic beauty, either se ma il, design, | 
or: workmanship... He thinks: if (diamonds were 
nid. wear them» 
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“They would be:at once. and for ever banished 
from the necks and heads and stomachers of every 
court belle in Christendom.” As it-is,he finds fault 
with the'way they are worn, grouped: in 


some instances, in quantities anfficient tonmake | 
blaze of light, instead . > te being isolated : oa 
stars above-us ;;and:.the cutting an ‘of; 
them down.to.obtain.lustre,.as in thease of the 
| the political term of the republics..of peninsular | 


Koh-i-noor, he- considers of questionable pro- 


priety. But this is notworse than the taste for 
strings of: large: single: diamonds, devoid of all 
artistic i 


artistic accessories. Less.-expensive jewelry, 
particularly that-which is either directly copied 
or from antique precedent, is-often in 
better taste. But. the best s ‘are those 
of other countries and. other ages. The: radely- 
made:trinkets the Russian peasants treasure, 
the still more mystic-looking manufactures from 
Central India,.as well asthe ancient work.-of the 
earliest. of |Rhenish. ine artists, .are all 
preferable to the: commonplace thou, ex- 
in modern English: goldsmith’s work. 
Those who' would. know what really good jewelry 
is like, ‘must. search the eases.of the South 
Kensington Museums: from time to .time-when 
ancient «specimens are ‘displayed. Coming 
down to plate, he..misses. the spirit..that..de- 
signed .the apostle spoons of.old. ‘Take,’ 
he. cries, ““the-ordinary ‘fiddle pattern’ fork : 
can anything: be more senseless than the way in 
which modifications of that form-are decorated, — 
now with a raised: moulding at its edge,: now 
with an outline of beads, now with what is 
called ‘a shell,’ but:what: is; really a bad copy 
of the Greek honeysuckle: ornament, at the end 
of its handle, now with ..a Rococo scroll. or -a 
representationof natwral flowers in low: relief 
on its surface?” If Dame Quickly had placed 
one of these nonentities before her guests it 
would have taken the flavour ont of their sack, 
Sweet Anne Page would have: scorned -such .a 
spoon. Bat iif the merry wives of .old would 
have disdained our prosaic ‘spoons -and forks, 
with what discontent would they have regarded 
our tasteless tureens, side-dishes, cruet-stands, 
salvers, and candlesticks? Surely nothing 
piquant, they would argue, could: come out of 
such fambling, feeble *prentice-work. .For 
guidance, our author says, “| Round silver dishes 
and ger aa preferable:to a an oval or 
square shape, for many reasons,.and especiall 
on account:of the ‘mode imwhich: such. sniiolea 
are manufactored. Richly.moulded edges are, 
fora. like reason, inappropriate ; moreover, in 
precious ‘metal they n ily increase « the 
cost, and in plated .goods: they:are liable to be 
rubbed and loék» shabby.”  The-loss of the-old 
appreciation of an artist's «work :is remark- 
ably noticeable in our: modern» cutlery. ‘The 
machine only is recognised. in: this department 
of the world’s industry. ‘We-are not surprised 
to find the richly-carved and gently-curved 
‘knife-handle ‘of the :past contrasted ~with : the 
plain, smooth, small boneor ivory parallelogram 
of the present day, in the pages before us.’ Stain- 
ing bone-handles is: recommended as- a substi- 
‘tute for the shagreenthat once was so effective, 
and studding dark wooden handles with flat 
steel ornaments is: indicated :as-a fashion that 
aight: be revived. Mother-of-pear! handles are 
‘preferred for'dessert knives and ‘forks, as more 
“agreeable in' touch and appearance.than silver 
-or plated goods. Whilst the silversmith’s ‘and 
cutler’s.arts remain at their present stage there 
‘would be Jess vexation of spirit,.our author 
infers, if .an intending purchaser make his 
‘selection from .the stock of .some of the old 


—_ ante a er ye work, . 
y metal-workers who have aimed ivi 
the ancient taste and dignity of the siemeant 
art, but then they charge for their goods treble 
-the price of similar -articles -of : the ordi 
makes, and while they eannot see that:a good 
design should not cost more than:a bad-one, be- 
eanse it need: not involve more Jabour in execn- 
tion, there is no immediate | t of any 
veppreciable »reform in this department. If 
‘manufacturers do not assist in educating the 
“public taste by: the production of goods suited to 
everyday life that: are designed upon true princi- 
~ples, the unaided influence iof our museums will 
‘make butsslow way. .As: appealing: from pur- 
chaser to.prodacer, bestirring first the one to 
porn rere ew ears & Bem 
a g them:against each other as:it 
were, Mr, Eastlake’s »work «will help on the 
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‘COSMOPOLITAN BRITAIN. 
Tux Grecian colonists, who, pushed .adventn- 


jrously across the. Adriatic,. and founded the 


cities of South-Eastern Italy, and the yet erect 
temples. of. Pestum,, gave the name of Magna 
Grecia .to.their new country. -They were the 
missionaries of .a civilisation which has outlived 


and insular Greece,.as -well.as that-of the stern 
iron empire which.absorbed the Italian Greeks. 
Greek letters,.and Greek. science, retiring from 
an Eastern exile, gave a tone to the civilisation 
of: Europe, being..adopted..by the .students of 
that. graver Roman law which would otherwise 
have yet more ;profoundly modified our man- 
ners and our faith. -The.colonising - impetus, 
stimulated by the discovery of a new world, sent 
the mogt restless of our-own race on a new mis- 
sion inthe Tudortimes. “The development of 
the England of Elizabeth,” we have.here a tra- 
veller who tells us,* “is to-be found not in the 
Britain of Victoria, but in half the: habitable 
globe. If two: small .islands..are by courtesy 
styled ‘ Great,’ America, Australia, India,. must 
form.a.Greater Britain.” 

Greater, there is no:doubt, in territory and in 
population. And yet there.is a sense in which 
the term may be taken, and will, perhaps, be 
taken too, by the enemies of England herself, 
which might make the author wish he had sought 
some other appellation: for our, giant offspring. 
Some may even think at first;as they accompany 
Mr. Dilke through the lands where the shadow 
of a terrible and. relentless war is cast over his 
brilliant. pages, that: some such covert satire was 
intended by his title. But amid the invigorating 
breezes of New Zealand the shade disappears. 
The gloom with which he so often speaks of the 
inhabitants of one set of. free states as ‘frebels”’ 
against the -inhabitants of .another set, is 
charmed away by the soft cadence of the Maori 
song. ‘The:second part of the first volume of 
“ Greater Britain,” containing the chapters which 
treat of Polynesiaj:we have read with unmingled 
pleasure. There is much inthem that is novel,— 
much that ought tobe known. The. picturesque 
description. of scenery and inhabitants enables.us 
to glance over the traveller’s shoulder, or at least 
to see. through the clear vision of ‘his.memory, 


in the strange features of social life. 

The. highway of 170 miles.in length, which, 
crossing the New Zealand Alps, connects Can- 
terbury with . Christchurch, :is “‘ corduroyed ” 
with the trunks of the tree.fern ;..and.in the 
swamps these trunks have.again taken root, and 
shot forth fronds, forming a grove.that rises out 
of the very bones of the read. The semi-tropical 
vegetation grows .up to the very limit. of the 
eternal snows, and the most,graceful form ofall 
flowerless plants,. the natural. prodaction..of the 
botanical belt that immediately succeeds the 
equatorial. growth » of palms ‘and. bananas, ..is 
found on the very. 6dge of a.glacier. As to this, 
too, Mr. Dilke tells us that the glaciers of Mount 
Cook are the longest in the world, except those 
at the source of the Indus, 

.The political importance.of the labours of the 
engineer receives ample illustration in New 
Zealand. The settlements in this island .are 
historieally distinct, and, in the original. absence 
of roads, were totally separated from each. other 
‘by impenetrable bush. Hence . resulted the 
establishment of no less. than: ten eabinets.and 
ten legislatures, for a population of 200,000 
souls. Thus it came to pass that the.taxation of 
the inhabitants of New Zealand is nine times as 
heavy as that of those of Canada. 

Landing in Virginia in June, 1866, Mr: Dilke’s 
rapid line of travel rans on through New York, 
across Canada, over the never-ending sweep of 
‘the Great Plain, to the Mormon State, and to 
the “Golden City.’ He steamed along the 
shores of Lower California to: Mexico, and sailed 
from Panama for Wellington in New Zealand, 
the longest. steam’ voyage in the world. Thus 
the first part of the book is entitled “ America ;” 
Nee ee * Pol par 

“portion, containing chapters on ey, 
Victoria, Tasmania, and pewter The 
‘part is devoted to India ; Ceylon, Benares, 8: 
Umritsar, Lahore, and Bombay, being the: 
headings of chapters. In this..division of the 
work.the chapters. on overland routes, and:on 


* “ Greater Britain: a Record of Travel in} English- 
gpecking Coumeaies daring 1866 and 1966-7.” By Charles 
entworth Dilke. Se ceo Ge aunans 
an London : ‘1868, ‘ *& Co, ' Pp. 404, 








The peculiarity of the climate is reflected no less | 
in the unusual character of the vegetation, than 


ynesia.” , Australia forms the |. 


France in the East, will prove especially interest- 
ing to.our readers. F “ 

On. the.former-of these points, Mr. Dilke is of 
opinion that the Brindisi route from Alexandria, 
by which he returned: to England,.is the proper 
line . for. our .Indian. mails to take until the 
Euphrates road is. made. It:is.more than twelve 
years.since we became convinced of the truth of 
this: opinion. .The completion. of.a line of rail- 
way, running. by. Constantinople, bestriding the 
Bosphorus, and striking..on the head of the 
Persian .Gulf, would. only leave the distance 
from Bussorah to Kurrachee to be performed by 
water. We:cordially agree-with Mr. Dilke “ that 
the direct route to India is:one ofthe most press- 
ing of.the, questions of the day.” 

\In.the chapter “France in.the. Hast” Mr. 
Dilke gives less distinct information, as.to.the 
actual condition of the Suez Canal, than we have 
already laid before the. readers. of :the Builder. 
He.has' rather addressed himself. to the political 
side..of the question, his views differing from 
those »which we have expressed rather in un- 
veiled plainness of speech than in principle. 
He remarks,: without however citing any .autho- 
rity,.that.the di of ..keeping : clear the 
channel at. Port Said, at the Mediterranean end 
of the. canal,.is well:known. to the Pacha and.his 
engineers. Headds that-it.is not.difficult.to cut 
through the bar, but: that such cutting must be 
continually renewed, as the effect of the.great 
piers will be to push the Nile deposit seawards ; 
and that new. bars»will certainly form in front of 
the.canal. Something.similar to this was the 
opinion of Mr. Stephenson. .The statement is 
denied by M.. de:Lesseps and:his friends. As 
the opening of the..canal is.advertised for Octo- 
tober,’ 1869,.we..shall: probably have more dis- 
tinct. knowledge.on this:subject long before the 
completion :of the Mont Cenis.tunnel-places us 
in unbroken railway connexion with. the, port of 
Brindisi,—unbroken; that is.to say, from Calais. 
“ T.shall.not rest,” said King Ferdinand II..to 
an English .engineer, “ till you -can .enter .a 
railway carriage at. Brindisi and-not step out of 
it. till you reach Calais.” 

The feature of “ Greater Britain” which, while 
exciting unqualified admiration in some readers, 
will cause. pain:in others, is. the shorough-going 
partizanship with which it esponses the views.of 
the dominant..majority.of.the American Con- 
gress. It is hard for.an Englishman: to form 
an..absolutely reliable judgment.on the most 
disastrous..event..of..modern civilization. It is 
impossible for any’ man yet to tell what.will be 
the result of that sanguinary and stubbornly 
contested war. .And::although we hold and 
always.did hold shat the Northwas in the right 
and the South was in the wrong, it:may be well 
4o suspend judgment as to some.of.the results. 
The broad: and sound. philosophy..of which we 
-welcome..so many indications ; the. admission of 
the essential importance of .the .ethnological 
element, in.all questions: of polities, properly so 
called ;. the clear. perception .and. honest ..ad- 
mission that.economics:are not. politics, and that 
what: may be economically :wroug .may yet be, 
for a time, politically right; the kindly. homan 
feeling, that yet warms to the Teutonic. rather 
than to the Latin blood, and evinces even a 
tinge of old English prejudice against our French 
neighbours—all these are too closely related to 
the principles. which we have not unfrequently 
advocated in the pages of this journal to need 
any more formal expression of adhesion on our 
part. ‘We may mark, in passing; the firm and 
level pace of the diction of at least the greater 
portion.of the.book, and the hearty appreciation 
.of all that. is,,good;.and noteworthy. There dis 


-a.gennine.sense of humour .and.love.of fon, 


too, displayed.in not..a few.of.the pages. The 
list of the “titles” which the . Americans 
“invented. for their children,” when the Scrip- 
ture vocabulary was exhausted,.is worthy.of 
/permanent. commemoration, and. the.apothegm, 
“ Let every mamekin.his own skunk ” is msn 
to rank .among the raciest.and most,poin 
proverbs of the older world. . : 
The great . ethnological . question, Mr. Dilke 
agrees with us, underlies .not only the. form of 
political. institutions, .but that of . civilisation 


fourth |iteelf. To inguiries.as to. commutity~of origin, 


-and tenta- 
ich compara- 


science as yet ean, give only. 
tive replies ;. replies,..however, ¥ 


ive philology is, yearly making more,articulate. 
i cane whence they may, the, present. dis- 
tinctive features of race:seem» now to be only 
eradicable with the race: itself, .Among. these 
features one of.the most marked.is that of 
adaptability to climate. Three centuries. have 
not. acclimatised the Teutonic blood in Hindo- 
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stan. Draw the line where you may, 4 zone, 
I somewhere about the fortieth parallel of 
latitude, divides the natural;home of the 
white and the black. races, speaking in the 
widest tation of the terms. Mr. Dilke 
a out with truth that races, or 
ilies, that whiten by removal to hotter 
climates (as English children do in the 
South of Europe), cannot take root there. 
Labour, with the thermometer above 80 deg., 
is uvendurable, permanently, by the Saxon races. 
It looks as if; intellectual. labour became im- 
possible to the brain somewhere about that tem- 
perature. Where the natural tillers of the 
earth, and working pioneers of humanity, cannot 
live their natural life, Nature exacts no toil from 
her dusky children. The fig, the cocoa-nut, the 
banana,—fruits innumerable,—require only the 
simple toil of plucking them. In the damp 
pone ly air, which is fatal to English life, 
through the long gloom of the tropical night, 
the races whose skin has a peculiar provision for 
resisting heat, dance and sing and chat after the 
unlaborious day. 

It is with the utmost pleasure that we have 
accompanied our author in his scamper round 
the world. In such a flight he can but have 
given a glance here and heard a whisper 
there; but his reproduction of the impressions 
made on his own mind is clear and vivid. 
We believe it to be, for the most part, 
impartial and truthful. There is a great 
advantage in the perusal of a series of notes 
separated at once by so small an interval of 
time, and by so large intervals of distance. The 
prraeere wag Pd of the English-speaking races 
comes thus before us with greater reality than 
is the case when we read more patiently com- 
piled descriptions. We fly with the author round 
the world, putting on the magic girdle, not in 
forty minutes, but in the time which it may 
take ~— co i . times to —— 800 
pages o -prin’ etterpress. Sometimes 
the : ee has been, as is natural, a little too 
rapid, the whisper too partial. Thus Mr. Dilke 

resses a wish for the destruction of the fort 
at come while the fact is, not wr that the 
fort was destroyed before the end of 1864, but 
that it was the proceeds of the sale of the 
mares on which it formerly stood that had 

ished the funds for the erection of the 
detached forts, the absence of which Mr. Dilke 
notes, and was intended, further, to provide 
means for filling the city with large public 
buildings,—a scheme which collapsed in the 


* Greater Britain” will be read with pleasure 
and with profit in, we doubt not, repeated 
editions. We are not yet sufficiently cosmopoli- 
tan to recognise, or to wish to recognise, a 
greater Britain. But we give our hearty good 
wishes to the book so called, no less than to 
that younger Britain at which it affords us so 
brilliant a glance. Such a journey was an 
admirable tive for public life, and Mr. 
Dilke, who is now the Parliamentary Represen- 
tative of the new Borough of Chelsea, will find 
the advantage of it throughout the career which 
lies before him. 








THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF 
TERRA-COTTA. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ar the ordinary meeting of the Institute, held 
on Monday evening last, a letter from Mr. 
Sydney Smirke was read, which stated that the 

‘ exhibition-rooms 


a 





commonly assumed that terra-cotta is nothing | grea 


more than baked clay, or baked clay and sand, 
and a e proportion of the terra-cotta made 
use of in buildings recently erected, and now in 
progress, is of no other character. He did not 
consider that to be a worthy material for 
architectural purposes, and it was certainly very 
inferior to the ware used by him at Dulwich 
College. Terra-cotta, he said, to endure the 
severities of change in these northern latitudes, 
should be a hard vitreous body of a peculiar 
character. To compound such a body for cream- 
coloured ware, we must use Cornish, Devon, or 
Dorset clays, with ground flint, Cornish granite, 
sand, and old potsherds composed of like mate- 
rials. If the colour is required to be of a 
warm stone hue, clay or marl from the oolite 
beds in coal measures are used to brighten 
the mixture; also sands containing protoxide 
of iron. Glazes are prepared from frits com- 
posed of Cornish granite, flint, red lead, soda, 
and borax. To these frits, after grinding, is 
added white or red lead, flint glass, and Cornish 
granite. The proportions in which these mate- 
rials are used is the secret of the manufacturer, 
and the goodness of the ware will differ according 
to his scientific knowledge. Pecuniary consi- 
derations sometimes induce manufacturers to 
omit these materials, and a terra-cotia may be 
manufactured that is nearly equal, when new, 
in appearance to the best “ body,” but which is 
liable after a few years to disintegrate or flake 
on the surface. A perfect equality or homo- 
geneousness of the body of clay used throughout 
the mass of blocks of considerable size is almost 
essential to durability. When this is not done 
the effect is to cause a cracking of the surface, 
which may probably end in the decay of the 
whole. After some farther remarks on the 
composition and manipulation of the best 
qualities of terra-cotta, Mr. Barry observed, 
that one fruitful source of bad work in 
terra-cotta is the want of sufficient time 
being given for the air-drying, but it is so 
essential to the durability of the future work 
that it cannot be passed over negligently. If a 
piece of terra-cotta either bad in material, or 
imperfectly dried and burnt throughout, be 
soaked for four or five hours in equal parts of 
sulphuric acid and water it will lose in weight, 
and, when dried, will show efflorescence over its 
surface, and the liquid will be four” to be 
charged with sulphate of alumina, or alum. As 
to the heat and weight of fuel required for burn- 
ing in the kilns, to burn duly a body of such 
materials as he had described will require an 
equal amount of coal to the weight of the ware. 
As to the heat required there is difference of 
opinion, it having been stated by some at 3,000° 
Farenheit and upwards. One good test of the 
heat necessary to fire terra-cotta that shall be 
really durable, is to put it at the heat at which 
soft iron readily melts when introduced into the 
kiln. As to absorption of rain-water by terra- 
cotta in the building, Mr. Barry remarked that 
it was a pretty well established fact that the 
durability of stone and other materials for build- 
ing is almost directly in proportion to their 
non-porosity. Since his paper was read he had 
had some experiments made on this point: 
pieces of terra-cotta, Portland stone, Bath stone, 
and Ketton stone of equal bulk, viz., 12 in. 
square and 2 in. thick, were thoroughly dried in 
a moderately-heated oven, carefully weighed, 
and then plunged into water, and left there for 
thirteen days. At the expiration of that time 
they were again carefully weighed, with the 
following results :— 


Portland, dry, weighed, 22 Ib. 10 oz.; wet, 
23 lb. 64 oz. Increase of weight, 1 Ib. 6} oz. 

Bath, dry, weighed, 21 lb. 14 oz.; wet, 23 lb. 
15 oz. Increase of weight, 2 Ib. 1 oz. 

Ketton, dry, weighed, 21 lb. 11 oz. ; wet, 23 lb. 
8 oz. Increase of weight, 1 lb. 13 oz. 

Terra-cotta, dry, weighed, 20 lb. 9 oz.; wet, 
21 Ib. 8} oz. Increase of weight, 15} oz. 


With these remarks he left the subject for 
discussion. 

Mr. Blashfield, of Stamford (manufacturer 
of the terra-cotta used at Dulwich College), 
narrated the history of his connexion with 
pottery works applicable to architectural pur- 


posés, which, he said, arose in the first instance | Having 


from his intimacy with the late Mr. Herbert 
Minton at the time that gentleman introduced 
tessereo to public notice. About the. year 
1850 he (Mr. Blashfield) first began to make 


terra-cotta, the composition of which, and the| 


method of manipulation adopted by him, were 
described in considerable detail. He urged the 





t importance of employing proper fluxes, 
become 


which in the burning of the ware should 
infused throughout the whole mass, by which 
alone durability of the material could be ob. 
tained. 

Mr. Redgrave, jan., brought under the notice 
of the meeting some specimens of the terra-cotta 
used in the new buildings in progress at South 
Kensington, which, he said, differed entirely 
from the material employed by Mr. Barry at 
Dulwich. The question, he said, was not so 
much which particular clay was the best ag 
which particular terra-cotta was the best asa 
building material. In the matter of clays he 
avowed himself a latitudinarian. The clay of 
which the terra-cotta used in the Albert Hall 
and the buildings at South Kensington was 
made was obtained from the coal measures com- 
monly known as fire-clay, and which produced a 
material of the hardness and durability of which, 
he said, there could be no question; whilst 
elaborately prepared clay on which manufac. 
turers had expended a vast amount of trouble 
had come to grief a few years after it had been 
put up in London. The terra-cotta at South 
Kensington was simply a fire-clay—almost a pure 
clay, which, after being ground fine, was mixed 
with a proportion of what is technically called 
“ grog,” orclay which had already stood the highest 
heat of the furnace, and is used to prevent 
shrinkage, which would destroy the straightness 
and beauty of the work. It therefore became a 
question whether a mixed material or a pure 
material best fulfilled all the requirements of the 
architect. He submitted that a great advantage 
in the use of a pure body was a uniform rate of 
shrinkage, which he said was of great import- 
ance when the material was used in lengths of 
several hundred feet in mouldings, &c. The 
superior capabilities of terra-cotta such as he 
had described to sustain weight as compared 
with ordinary bricks had been fully demon- 
strated ; the crushing-weight in the former case 
being 100 tons, and in the latter 15 tons only. 
Directing attention to the specimens brought 
from South Kensington, he said they had in 
them an imperishable vitreous material, imper- 
vious to heat and moisture, and to all the infia- 
ences of London atmosphere. He especially 
referred to the glazing and colouring, which, he 
said, were produced at very little cost, and only 
needed a second firing. Valuable as this mate- 
rial undoubtedly was, it was not a rival to stone 
or brick. For beauty of line stone would always 
maintain its supremacy ; but in the use of terra- 
cotta they obtained a beautiful surface, and a 
variety of colouring, which could be obtained in 
no other known material. . 

Dr. Medlock made some observations upon 
ceménts in general ; and pointed out the effects 
of the introduction of various silicates into the 
composition. With regard to the constituents 
of terra-cotta he submitted it was a subject 
which called for strict scientific experiment, in 
order to ascertain the proper proportions of the 
various ingredients employed, which he said was 
at the present time regulated by the rule of 
thumb, and not upon any fixed principles. 

Mr. Canning (manufacturer of the terra-cotta 
of the Albert Hall and South Kensington 
Museum) said his friend Mr. Redgrave had 
entered so fully into the description of the 
material used by that gentleman in the strac- 
tures to which he referred that little was left for 
him to add. He complimented Mr. Blashfield 
upon the great excellence of the ware exhibited 
by him, which he regarded as a very su 
result of the rule of thumb described by the 
preceding speaker, considering, as was all 
that manufacturers knew little or nothing of the 
components of the material with which they had 
to deal. As far as he (Mr. Canning) was con- 
cerned, he had only to deal with a very simple 
pure clay, as compounded by nature, and which 
had only to be dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
and moulded into shapes which architects di- 
rected. This, he said, was done without ad- 
dition, excepting a little of the same 
burnt and \mixed* with it, which they 
“grog.” That was all the mystery in the manu- 
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valuable deposit of clay lately discovered at 
Watcombe, in ire, which he said was 
between 80 ft. and 100 ft. in depth, and extended 
over a very considerable acreage. This clay, 
being in his opinion adapted for the finest class 
of pottery works, he regarded as one of the most 
important discoveries of the age. Mr. Morrell, 
who had made experiments with this clay, pro- 
nounced that all could be done with it that was 
done with the clay of the ancient Roman and 
Greek times, and the most beautiful objects of 
art had been manufactured from it. The shrink- 
age of the Watcombe clay was stated to be very 
small indeed. 

Mr. Blanchard expressed a very high opinion 
of the clay spoken of, and with respect to terra 
cotta in general, it had been so fully treated of 
in Mr. Barry’s paper, and the subsequent dis- 
cussion upon it, that he felt he could not pro- 
fitably occupy the meeting by any observations 
of his own. 

Mr. Henry Doulton considered great credit 
was due to Mr. Blashfield for the high standard 
to which he had brought his terra-cotta. Special 
attention had not been paid to that material at 
the. Lambeth Works, but lately some little effort 
had been made in that direction. The best test 
of the durability of terra-cotta was that of a 
sharp-pointed steel instrument. If it made an 
incision in the terra-cotta, the tooth of time 
would attack it ; but if it turned the sharp point 
of the steel they might be sure it would be im- 
perishable. The other test was that of acid, 
which in a short space of time would affect the 
material in a manner that it would take years 
of time to produce. He did not agree that 
fire-clays had any great: advantage over other 

-kinds if they required to be fired at excessive 
heat to make them imperishable. 

Mr. Page, O.E., remarked that he had taken 
great interest in the development of the manu- 
-facture of terra-cotta, and was much gratified 
with what had been done by Mr. Barry at 
Dalwich College. He looked upon the revival 
of this material in that instance as an era in 


-art, and he trusted it would be extensively intro- 


duced in all fature buildings. Terra-cotta, he 
said, was a material with which even granite 
could not compare for durability. As one who 
had paid some attention to art, and who hoped 
to see the day when there would be no engineer- 
ing work which was not also an artistic work, 
he begged to thank Mr. Barry and the other 
architects who had done so much to revive the 
employment of a very beautiful material in 
buildings of the present day. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward mentioned the satisfactory 
results which had attended the use by him of 
terra-cotta supplied by Mr. Blashfield in a 
building he had erected in the vicinity of Ply- 
mouth. Speaking of the economy of the mate- 
rial as compared with stone, he stated that the 
cost of the triple-light windows with all the parts 
complete, and containing ninety pieces, was 
61. 11s. each, or 191. 18s. for the three, and that 
of single windows 41. 1ls. each. The columns 
cost a little over 20s. each, and hollow blocks to 
carry weight, filled in by the contractor, cost 
10s. each. The manner in which Mr. Blashfield 
and his principal workmen devoted themselves 
to the carrying out of his designs had given 
him the greatest satisfaction. He mentioned 
that in the progress of the works a strike of 
masons was threatened, and he believed the 
arrival of the terra-cotta had a very beneficial 
effect upon the men, and induced them to alter 
their mind, lest they might be deprived of the 
stone-work which remained to be executed by 
the substitution of a ter amount of terra- 
Me — = ally contemplated. 

rotessor Kerr, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Barry and to the visitors who had taken 
part in the discussion, remarked that the sub- 
ject was one of great interest, introducing as it 
bad done two separate schools in reference to 
this material of terra-cotta. Mr. Redgrave, as 
representing the operations at South Kensing- 
ton, started a different idea from that which 
Mr. Barry and Mr. Blashfield had laid before 
them as the ical use of terra-cotta. 
Mr. Redgrave the question whether the 
material should be composed of natural clay or 
clay artificially compounded. He thought the 
argument in favour of the natural clay was 
scarcely borne ous by the facts. The specimens 


of the South material, he believed, 
were from the clay, untouched by the 
tool before 3 whilst those exhibited by 
Mr. Blashfield tooled carefully before 


been 
being placed in the kiln. Mr. Blashfield said, in 
effect, “‘ Look at the fine arras and the smooth 


and perfect lines, and the refinement and finish of 
these specimens.” South Kensington said, “ We 
would rather have less refinement and more 
artistic ‘ touch.’ Oa the other hand, Mr. Blash- 
field was content to sacrifice artistic touch for 
the sake of refinement; and he (Prof. Kerr) 
thought the English mind in the present Gothic 
day would prefer the latter. These were the 
chief points of difference between the two schools 
which remained to be determined in the fature. 
The speaker having expressed an opinion un- 
favourable to the specimens of colouring ex- 
hibited, and a hope that it would never be 
employed for the beautifying of London, in- 
cluded in the vote of thanks the practical gen- 
tlemen who had taken part in the discussion. 

Mr. Barry briefly replied upon the discussion, 
and the resolution having been passed, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 








THE PROPOSED NEW BRIGHTON 
RAILWAY. 


A PREGNANT comment on our remarks as to the 
suicidal policy of the Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railway directors, has been given by the Parlia- 
mentary notices just deposited. A new direct 
line, from the Dulwich station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway to Brighton, will be 
applied for in the ensuing session. The novel 
and commendable plan of issuing 11. shares, for 
the purposes of survey, deposit, and Parliamen- 
tary expenses, has been adopted ; the holders to 
have the prior right to the subsequently issued 
definitive shares, if the 'Act of Parliament be 
obtained. 

With the whole country seething and foaming 
in the turmoil of the most heartily contested 
election that has taken place for the third 
of a century, it is impossible even to give 
a guess as to the manner in which the new 
Parliament will regard the rights and interests 
of the travelling, or indeed of any portion of the, 
public. If the new House of Commons prove to 
be so far an improvement on its predecessors as 
to have a definite, intelligible, and honest 
policy — we speak with reference to railways, 
be it understood,—the most probable event will 
be, that the existing companies will again bid 
for legislative protection, by proposing to bind 
themselves to a more equitable treatment of their 
customers. For all parties this would seem to 
be more desirable than the construction of a new 
duplicate line. 

The daily journal which in very many 
quarters is looked up to as the most consistent 
authority on subjects similar to that of which 
we speak, has taken a tone with reference to 
the present application with which we do not 
altogether agree. The Times sees many and 
great advantages to be expected from the conso- 
lidation of railway management and the distri- 
bution of dividend over as wide a system of 
returns as possible. Sodowe. Bat we do not 
hold that, until this consummation is attained, 
the Brighton directors have no option but to 
adhere to the recent augmentation in their fares. 
We may yet have some time to. wait before we 
are in a position to define exactly how much the 
net retarns have been improved, or how much 
deteriorated, by a policy which has been so 


the most fertile source of income is to be found 
in giving the utmost facilities to the travelling 
public. On no other view is the erection of 
enormous stractures, like the Cannon-street and 
London Bridge stations, and the Thames bridges, 
to be for a moment justified. It is because we hold 
the recent action of the Brighton and their asso- 
ciated directors to be, not conservative, but retro- 
grade, that we are of opinion that it is an unwise 
policy for the shareholders, as well as an aggres- 
sive policy as regards all those locally interested 
in the rate of fare. It is by good service, cheap 
service, and punctual service, that the utmost 
returns on the expended capital are, if we do 
not grossly err, to be obtained. The mere fact 
that the deposit for an opposition line has been 
provided shows, more distinctly than any words 
can do, the feeling with which the present 
ee ie mapped inthe pie agen ase 
is i t we 
for public spi capi ac gevy Hl age the 
lon finsnotal stagnation, that proof should be 
given that the travellers who now reluctantly 
use the Brighton Railway will not fail to resist 
monopoly, unless ly shows some con- 
science. It is also ing to see 80 





jnovel and so sound an application of the over- 


generally condemned ; but it is our belief that| use.* 


wrought principle of “ limited liability” brought 
into practice. Hither as affording the basis for 
an equitable arrangement, or, failing that, as an 
act of self-defence against monopoly, we look 
with pleasure on the project of the new Brighton 
Railway. What we most desire, however, is 
that the present company should render @ 
new one unnecessary. 








DECORATION OF ST. MICHABL’S, 
CORNHILL. 


ConsIDERABLE alterations, it will be remem- 
bered, were made at St. Michael’s Church, Corn- 
hill, between the years 1858 and 1860, inclading 
a@ new doorway next Cornhill, designed by Mr. 
Scott, and an elaborate series of carved bench- 
ends by Mr. W. G. Rogers. The interior was 
partly decorated also, and the windows were 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, much of it very effective. Quite recently 
some considerable additional works have been 
done. Amongst other things, the reveals and 
columns of the aisle windows have been richly 
decorated with colour, and a scroll enrichment 
has been painted on the shafts of the main 
columns forming the aisles. A pavement of en- 
caustic tiles by Minton has been laid. The 
north porch, next Cornhill, has been elaborately 
decorated, we might say over elaborately, and 
includes a biblical subject, creditably painted in 
oil by Mr. Brophey, in the head of the doorway 
opening into the church. A new cloister, lead- 
ing from St. Michael’s-alley to the churchyard, 
has been formed in Portland and Caen stone, 
with red Mansfield stone shafts and carved caps, 
executed by Beevers. For this part Messrs. 
Barnsley were the contractors. The decorative 
work has been done by Messrs. Trollope, under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Williams, the archi- 
tect to the parish, and his son, the assistant 
architect. The organ has been restored by 
Messrs. Bryceson, and an electrical arrangement 
is applied to enable the organist to play from 
one side of the chancel to the other. In the 
whole some 3,0001. have been spent. The 
church is well worth a visit. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


AttHoucH the question of sewer ventilation 
has of late years engaged the attention of many 
thoughtfal men, its im has not been 
generally appreciated. The efforts of sanitary 
reformers to impress upon Boards of Health the 
necessity of sewer ventilation have been but 
partially successful. The reason of this may in 
& measure be owing to the fact that no satisfac- 
tory method of grappling with the difficulty has 
yet been discovered. Every engineer may have 
given the subject more or less consideration, but 
professional men have never discussed the ques- 
tion in a comprehensive manner. We are daily 
reminded of the importance of trapping the 
drains to prevent mephitic gases from entering 
human habitations, but seldom are we told that, 
under certain circumstances, sewer gases will 
find their way into dwellings notwithstanding 
traps and ordinary precautions now in 


Gas evolved by decomposing organic matter is 
always to health. In small quanti- 
ties it poisons the blood, and produces typhoid 
and those other diseases commonly termed 
zymotic. In a perfectly undiluted state the gas 
would cause instant death. Sewage should have 
sufficient velocity to prevent accumulation and 
deposit, but this degree of perfection has seldom 
been obtained. In well-regulated towns much 
is done by means of constant flushing to keep 
sewers comparatively wholesome; but, owing to 
the surface configuration in many districts, sewers 
are necessarily constructed with flat gradiente, 
and, the velocity of the sewage being insufficient 
to keep the solid in a state of motion, 
a deposit is formed. it is well known that these 
}deposits rapidly putrefy and evolve most dan- 


In his evidence before the Select Committee 
on the Sewage of Towns, Dr. R. A. Smith states 
that sewage is oxidised even before it leaves the 
town, and that poisonous (especially car- 
bonic acid gas) are evol in large quantities. 
Whenever the temperature rises to about 54°, 
oxidation is intensely rapid. The gases will, of 








* This has been often urged in our pages.—Ep, 
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course, vary ‘slightly, according to the nature of 
the sewage, but-are generally as follows :— 
“ Carbonic acid 
Nitrogen 
én. 


Catboule ‘oxide, by 
buretted hydrogen 





2 
20 . 
04 
100 0 
The temperature in sewers being never less than 
54° these gases .are produced in prodigious 
quantities. The motion of the liquids con- 
. stantly exposes fresh matter to the influence of 
the air, and the solid matter deposited in the 
sewers or adhering to the sides being in an 
advanced. state of decomposition the exhalations 
are of the most deadly character. 

We naturally «ask, ‘What becomes of these 
gases? It has been supposed: by some that the 
carbonic acid ‘gas being heavier than air (its 
specific. gravity being 15°29) finds its way to the 
‘outfall and ‘is ‘dissipated in the air: this‘is clearly 
an error; the law of gaseous:diffasion, and the 
-well-known habit of: all gases to mix and diffase 
themselves without reference to~the force: of 
gravity, militate against this theory. The con- 
stantly accumulating gas is soon rendered highly 
concentrated’by the temperature in the sewers, 
aud:as soon as the pressure of this exceeds the 
hydrostatic pressure of the:water in the traps it 
escapes. Thebubbling noise not uncommonly 
heard in water-closets and sink-traps is caused 
by gas escaping in:this way ; moreover;sewer 
gases are extremely «soluble: water readily 
absorbs more than its own volume of earbonic 
acid gas, consequently the water in the traps 
rapidly becomes highly charged ‘with sewer 
emanations, ‘which ‘cause it to putrefy and 
evolve most dangerous gases into the apartment. 

Carbonic acid: gas ‘is uninflammable, and ‘is 
incapable of:supporting ‘animal respiration ; it 
does not simply causedeath by exclading oxygen 
as some other gases do, but is positively poisonous. 
It will cause death by its presence:even if other- 
wise there ‘be sufficient oxygen to support life. 
This fact cannot: be too: strongly impressed on 
the memory, that ‘although a candle will: not 
burn where there is less oxygen than will sup- 
port life, it: may burn ‘where: carbonic acid is 
present in sufficient quantities to destroy life: 
accidents have frequently occurred to persons 
ignorant of this-important law, in sewers and in 
brewing-vats where fermentation is carried on. 

The system of ventilation adopted in London 
and Paris is simply to insert an iron grate over 
the manhole, and allow the. gases to escape into 
the streets; without:passing through any process 
of deodorisation. “The advocates of this method 
have received encouragement from Mr. R. Raw- 
linson, who has omittedno opportunity to bring the 
matter under the notice of municipal authorities. 
Some years since, before water-closets‘came into 
general use, street: gullies were left untrapped, 
and ‘no inconvenience: was ‘experienced ; ‘but 
after water-closets became common the sewers 
were made receptacles ‘for everything foul and 
unwholesome. The nuisance soon became in- 
tolerable, and ‘the cry°was raised, “Trap the 
gullies!” ‘The gullies. were trapped accordingly ; 
‘but it was quickly found, that instead of the 
streets,'the houses received the contaminated 
vapours. Wehave now to consider: what we are 
to do next : shall ‘we «adopt some means of 
ventilation not hitherto tried, or'shall we revert 
to the old system of untrapped gullies ? 

To allow foul gases to escape into the streets 
-will cause:a nuisance in proportion to the neces- 
sity for «ventilation. The gases will come up 
under our very ‘noses, and will be received into 
our lungs ‘before ‘any very ‘extensive mixture 
‘with the atmosphere ‘can possibly take place. 
Those ‘who-advocate the open “grate system 
frequently quote: the death-rate of London-and 
Paris as convincing proofs of ‘the correctness of 
their. ; but they forget: to consider 
the peculiarities of those cities, which make 
them quite » and their example of no 
practical value to towns differently situated. 

‘The bill of-mortality'does not- give a correct 
history of the’sanitary condition of any place. 
For instance, a ‘healthy and salubrious neigh- 
bourhood may show-a higher death-rate than a 
dirty and notoriously unhealthy place ;.and’ for 
this reason, that ‘invalids congregate there: in 
large numbers, ‘of whom do not recover, 
‘and their deaths. go to-swell the average of a 
small population. The converse ‘holds.equally 
good. ‘Large and-wealthy cities are centres’ to 
‘which men‘of means are ‘attracted. These live 
‘in comfortable and healthy ‘dwellings, in. clean 

aristocratic Ccistricts 





hydrogen, and ear- 





‘}and when some outlet is »specially 


‘Again;'dlthough » London ‘is -not:-blessed with «a 
constant water «supply, ‘the dilution «of »the 
sewage is much greater than in any other con- 
siderable’ town in England. ‘The*sewer: gases 
‘are, therefore, less noxious, as the excessive 
quantity of water tends to keep the sewers 
wholesome. ‘The'same applies in Paris, where 
there is-‘no attempt at trapping,:and no need for 
it, as the “soil” is collected ‘iin cesspools, and 
doesnot pass into the sewers. Thestreets are 
also washed with vast quantities of water, and 
the sewers:are flushed every day. 

The open-grate system isso barbarous that 
we dismiss it from further consideration. It 
may continue in use for a short time, but like 
other ewpedients it must soon be abandoned; and 
something more worthy of this progressive and 
scientific age be introduced. 

No plan of sewer ventilation ought to be 
entertained which is not perfectly self-acting, 
and in which the first cost does not cover the 
whole expense likely to be incurred, as it is well 
known that municipal..authorities in their zeal 
to cut down expenses have sometimes fallen into 
the grievous error of neglecting preventive 
measures as soon as all fear of an immediate 
epidemic outbreak has passed. 

‘To disinfect sewer gases before they can reach 
the street, vegetable charcoal spread lightly on 
a: perforated tray or basket has been fixed in 
connexion with the manholes -or the «gullies, 
When dry it effectually ‘purifies the pases, but as 
it absorbs water rapidly it requires to‘be renewed 
frequently. The steam and damp vapours from 


Elaborate and expensive ventilating ‘chambers 
have been erected in‘ West Ham and* some'other 
places, the object being to purify the-gases by 
means’ of charcoal ‘before they escape. This 
process is theoretically correct, but its-practical 
value is very doubtful, owing to the charcoal 
absorbing damp and becoming ‘impervious. 

It has been’ proposed to connect the sewers 
with factory or other chimneys, so that the gases 
may either be consumed ‘in the’ farnace or be 
discharged into the air at a great elevation. ‘I 
have tried this method, and have reason to‘believe 
that-with care it'may be made'perfectly success- 
ful. The expense of biilding-special chimneys 
and keeping up‘a furnace would ‘be too great to 
be entertained, unless all other reasonable 
schemes result in failure; but if a factory 
chimneyexists near the summit of a sewer a 
connexion can be made with very littlé expense. 
An enthusiast once proposed to ventilate all the 
sewers of Manchester by means of one immense 
chimney ‘and furnace,' to be erected in» some 
central: situation : fortunately this proposal did 
not meet with much favour. Ifa central chimney 
and furnace should be constructed ¢0as to 
extract air from the sewers, no‘benefit would be 
felt more than a certain distance from «the 
furnace; as the air would be: drawn with the 
force of a hurricane into the sewer, through the 
gullies and traps in the neighbourhood ; ‘while 
the sewers at a distance would not be affected 
in the slightest degree. We see no chance of 
successful ventilation other than by establishing 
outlets'at frequent intervals. 

‘Rain-water> spouts ‘have been used in:some 
instances ; but the objections to this system are 
numerous. ‘During ‘heavy storms, “when the 
sewers are‘ being rapidly ‘filled with -water 
required, 
the spouts are required : for “their' legitimate 
fanction ; besides:which, leaves and’ birds’«nests 
eause frequent obstruction’ and ‘stoppage. The 
gases would, moreover, ‘be -discharged: into the 
immediate: neighbourhood of » bedroom-windows, 
an objection “which cannot be overlooked or 
excused, 

The corporation of Liverpool has ‘recently 
incurred great expense:in the endeavour to solve 
this all-important ‘mystery. Until last~ year 
there was no attempt ‘at: ventilation, and the 
sewers ‘were'in ‘a most. unwholesome condition ; 
but after some discussion it-was decided .to ven- 
tilate’ freely; arid: during that year 1,000 venti- 
lators were constructed. ‘The sewers are now 
comparatively “wholesome. Iron ‘shafts or 
chimneys, ‘about “8 in. in ‘ diameter, - with 
revolving tops, in connexion {with which ‘is 
an ‘archimeédian ‘screw, ‘to ‘cause ‘a “constant 
upward draught, have been fixed ‘in corners or 
recesses. These shafts-are joined to the sewers 
in convenient ‘places, and are also carried far 
above any’ windows, so that there ‘is no danger 
of particles of poisonous gases finding their way 
into human ‘habitations. These shafts have 
been found to answer their purpose admirably. 





and , and of course live 
longer than «their less favoured neighbours. 


‘A great reduction: in the rate of mortality has 


the sewers will in a short time render it useless. | papers 


taken place since their adoption. This fact 
alone. speaks volumes 'in their favour, besides 
which they are not very expensive, require no 
attention, and do not: cause inconvenience: or 
annoyance to any one. 

There ‘is probably no »subjeetof every-day 
interest so little understood:or regarded’as this 
now under consideration. In »almost every 
house ‘complaints “are “made ‘of “bad “smells” 
arising in‘ the neighbourhood of the sink-stone, 
‘but a kind of intuitive horror of trouble prevents. 
the householder from ingsteps to protect. 
himself and family from -the evil effects of 
vitiated atmosphere. Generally sink-stones.are 
fitted with what-are called “ bell-traps.” These 
are supposed to keep down: all bad: smells, and 
at the same time allow water to flow-away freely. 
In practice, however, the ‘water does not get 
away fast enough, arnd*the: traps are removed. 
The course is thus left quite:open for the escape 
of gases, which quickly penetrate into every 
room, filling the house witha‘ deadly. poison, 
which destroys the stamina of our town ‘popu- 
lations, and Jays the foundation ‘of 'many:of the. 
diseases from which humanity is doomed: by its 
own ignorance or carelessness to'suffer. V. 








TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tus subject appears to be making satisfactory 
progress and creating a good:deal of ‘interest. 
During'the past few weeks ‘the «provincial 
have reported meetings which have been 
well attended by a good proportion of the-work- 
ing classes, who do: not»as‘a rule‘give much 
attention to educational questions. The meet- 
ing at Huddersfield was presided over«by the 
new mayor, the place having recently become a 
corporate town, and men of all shades-of politi- 
cal and religious-opinion took part in’ the pro- 
ceedings. At Sheffield the Rev. Canon Sale 
presided ; at Newark, the mayor; at’ Burslem, 
the Right Hon. ©.‘ B. ‘Adderley, M.P. ‘At’ the 
latter meeting Mr. ‘Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. 
Melley, M.P., Mr. Roden, and Mr. Buckmaster, 
from the Science and Art Department, delivered 
instructive-and appropriate speeches. -The im- 
portance of scientific instraction is making 
steady ‘progress, aud in many ‘places eveniog 
classes-are now in operation’ for instruction in. 
science. 

Classes are about’ to ‘be established in Liver- 
pool for imparting practical and theoretical in- 
struction in the mechanical ‘arts ‘and «sciences, 
and to afford opportunities “to ‘the working 
classes of competing: for the’prizes'and medals 
of the Science and Art Department, as well as- 
for. the Whitworth scholarships. A sub-com- 
mittee of the ‘School of Science, aided by one 
or two large employers of ‘mechanics, have met 
to carry out the:scheme. A ‘suitable teacher 
will shortly be appointed (the:committee having 
already one in view), ‘who will be remunerated 
partly by the School of Science,:and also by 
students’ fees (which »will, however, be very 
low), and-by the grants given by the State. It 
is considered highly desirable that a chair of 
engineering science should’ be ‘endowed, and, as 
the books required are expensive, it is hoped 
that liberal:donations will be forthcoming to aid 
these desirable objects. 

A public meeting has been:held in St. Mary’s 
National School, Lewisham,’ for the purpose of 
organising classes for instruction in:geometrical, 
mechanical, and architectural drawing, under a 
science teacher, certificated by the Department 
of Seience:and ‘Art. Mr. Buckmaster attended 
from the Science and Art’ Department, and de- 
livered an address, in which he encouraged the 
young men to earnest'work, ard:said. that suc- 
cess in life depended more on continued ‘effort 
than extraordinary natural gifts. The classes 
‘will commence at once. 

A public meeting “has ‘been held in the 
Grammar School, Daventry,‘for the purpose of 
inaugurating a class for instruction in magnetism 
and electricity, which \will ‘be conducted by Mr. 
Rigby, a certified science teacher. The mayor, 
Mr. W. Line, presided,’ and’ briefly ‘introduced. 
Mr. Buckmaster, who delivered an appropriate 
address, which -was well received. 

A large meeting has been held 
Hall, Abin 


in the County 
gdon, on the occasion of the second 
annual distribution of the “Queen's” and local 


prizes. The mayor occupied’ the chair. The 
secretary reported the excellentsucceds that has 
attended: the labours of the ‘master (Mr. E. J. 
‘Gubb) and crowned the commendable application 





of the pupils to their study in the\past session. 
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The first annual meeting for the distribution 


of prizes to the students in the Science and Art |» 


Classes, at Northampton, gaineduin»thaweeenti} 
examination, has been helddittatlibe' h aed: 


Earl Spencer presided... ( 
not been establisheddmenecthhmsiscemonths,: andd 
the late examinasioneaveas theditatytherefore, ‘thabd | 
had been held... teins rey very | 
encouraging; ay 
pumber an largest to 

in the king@ Mitionan: 
Schools . fdertiipe M Diet G.).O 
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TEGHMIOAL: INSTRUCTION FORRTHE.. 
BOILDENG TRADES... 
A’ Meerine ons this-subjgebthas.beemrheld ab 
Bradfordin: connexion with tharbuilditig: trades. 
its punpose:wassthé inauguration of; classesxfor: 


the o es»and apprentices employed in:the¢ {,i1, 


Bradfdrd-bhilding:trades.. In-connexismawith'the: 
trade off the-joiners thare»has: bkensfdrmed a 
board of*coneiliation andiaebitration, which it is 
ee eae to: thavwhitle of the building 
radesi 


open to science-trained men, there need be still less fear 
for the education spl pe he ee and upper classes. 
eachers and. achools would:soon spring up if 


a The demand 
the —— 
3 of commerce:if rempan & 8 :not: kéeep:pace with it.” 








SCHOOLSSOF ART. 





‘The Otford Schbol~The annual. meetingsfdr 
the ataeliation rent: to the successful 
d theOwn- 
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read! 
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y given: sbysthe public net: 

fo itatondtin vain, In:conclusion he 

his initéntitte to give a donation of 101. annum}: 

to.theeddnudiof the school.. 

ThaBiistll School.—The prizes have bbenviis- 
uteditethe successfal pupils of this sehbebat 
‘the recent Government examination. Thedfizer 
poe the chair. The report stated thixtttl 

‘iseinya satisfactory position so fang! 
pac ofifits students can be a test; naverthibe| 


fy one this: Board:are+ joges thedébt of 6551., and the decresameo 
hopeful.' far the:: fatures me, brobpeed Sehool®y annaal subseribers, continue seriously toxf 


originate» with’ this board. of: arbitrationp, and 
though} the: joiners haves the: honoun- of’ their 
foundatiting, ititise hoped: that‘ alli the builfling 
tradess willii share: in: their: ‘advantages. The 
ibe aay oo stated. by Mr. A, Neill,) the 
umpires © meetitige was» enthtsiaatios in 
charaetery, and the» speeches. of. the: several 
fentidemenvtieddnensstvewedindly cheered: 

The proceeditigs were:commenced with tea, and 
about S00\persens ‘sat'déwm.. The. classes have 
commesneed;iand are:to-meet twice-a week in the 
Unitarian school-room, the services of an efficient 
and practical teacher having been secured. 








THE TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Tu President of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, Mr. George.Robertson, C.E., in. an able 
address.to the Society on the. 9th inst., treated 
chiefly on the subject of science education... In 
the course of his address he said :— 


‘‘ The question as to the exact character ofthe schools, 
graded.or otherwise, it would.be desirable. to.establish, 
on the large scale of a. «purely technical nature, such as 
those on the Continent, I do not think(and I say it with 
deference) can be ‘settled just at once. Inthe: present |. 
state of matters the country is hardly. ripe-even for 
immediate, certainly not for hasty action in this respect, 
Fall use is not made of the technical institutions now in 

» such as:the School of Mines; sales tein 
purely Pi lee ean es 
estab! on 8 e wo 
yduite free from the rt of fallin ’ al 
y says. that. this wankiol success-is be- 


struction jin the groundwo of technical education 1 is 

bese want to prevent es going to 

** After all, perhaps, the most valuable and practical 
education 


way of promoting scientific ed is to rouse.u 
interest and convince-the the employers of labour of its valine 


against 27 last. year. The.number of papers 60, 
36 last. year. 
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per ‘or one yearby enc wr 3 © “Arts! 

*| and: Mr, John: yFhost Frost has.succeeded in ‘#national: 


' Anderson 
© | the list. which compriges altogether 102 gc 


‘| {hevexpansion of the school. 

The Ipswich School.—The public distraintio 
of the prizesawarded by the Government: 
tor at!theelast examination, took placesin 
School: of{Art; Northgate-street. Therewwamnad 
large:and ‘interested audience. The Rews OOH 
Gayey reotor of St. Matthew’s, presided. Tithee: 
pupil#: have won for themselves free stadémé- 


shipps. Mit. W. 'T. Griffiths, the master, saidithis | fio,, 


school blinest stood alone in one respect+—it had 
no subéseriptions. In other towns they would 
generally find a long subscription list. They 
had been established-tem years; and‘ had not 
come upon the inhabitants for one farthing, 
excepting for such expenses as were connected 
with the ‘fitting out of the room at the outset. 
It had been supported entirely by the fees of the 
students. Those fees were drawn up so as to 
meet all classes, and the teaching was ofan 
essentially practical character. 

The Coventry School.—The annual meetitig -of 
this school has:been’ held in St. Mary’s Hall. 
Mr, James Darlington presided, and there was‘a 
numerous and influential attendance.. The annual 
report says :— 

The friends.of the Coventry School of sph mew fairly 
look ‘sage Oe the past red bd as the em crore of its exist 
Art has n+ Sana year Samael to it ~slaipuenaiaane bronze 
med an increased. number of bookxprizes,,..an_ ins 


national scholarship, seven free studentships; and a 
of 202. to the master in on of his. successy 

The total.number of: students who have attended.the 
school during the year has been 155, ae rer te the hot 
summer ca a temporary falling off, , the attendance has 
been very regular. 

The, Department of Seience- and..Apt has. this. year 
awarded eight book — for drawin aoe sagem the bey cencewid 
stages, ogeunl five last years one honour- 
able. sa rencen Twenty-one ; iieen lot “ pay gee on 
national competition, against s hag One 0: 
these a silver medal was awarded, three had bronze 
medals, and one @ book prize.’ Last year, one~bronze 
medal and three book prizes were obtained. 

The examinations in freehand, model; geometrical, 
spective, and mechanical drawing, held in March st, 
were conducted under the superintendence of the | 
committee. The number of students-who is 85, 


ro weg with an allowance of 11. for.one 
it Se Som apepepeny ep 

er of thé best students who are, or intend ‘ 
professional - _orart workmen. 
one,sum of 501.; three of 401: 


Bonuses, 
fi tet Bie ten of 9, and two Fear irene 


results of instruction, as teed by the So ie 
obtained 207., this school bein 


the fifteenth on 





erate rere gy 





cre number of successfal examination papers one, 
bonus 





The Taunton School.—The annual meeting for 
the purpose of distributing the prizes awarded 
téshinlibseboo! by the Department of Science and 
Aiielitabeen held at the-.school. There was a 
gooddabiiendance. Thevcompany first examined 
theewerks of art exeeatedubythe master (Mr. 
; GhiR@we) and the iritig-the past year. 

oapest and « by: the students 

alli the«: stages of 

by thirty- 

 manerve al in oiljj etnnenician; cleats andpencil 
“works: were selécted:' by the 
¢ fdr national. ana of 

thesee Goalie oan gained.. distinction: of 


ios. The: Reve, WH, Adpithe,y Jdnes 
(honorary: D eseeiesh read tithe repprigt, which 


and 





Row €; renee so ket have 
> . 
thate -steadi od egg A epaattygam:, THeepay- 





and. their. ini cling pop ba of 
the. wo 
the.chairw, The:repprt of ‘My. {tener 
maabensofithe :Stoke«schools,;, waacreada. The 
er 

e ‘ 

— ta is imran alone tate 
em ‘the pasate clanonme which hich mat imuthe 


arch an examisiationy,.condueted by members of 
accordanes with ithe. 


Ry committee-in 


4 Department's regulations took :piane. On students 


Of these,:.ten 


drawings which were finished in the school during 
the previous.twelve months were sent to London in April 
to be examined.’ The works of ten students: were satis- 
ry, three-obdtained prizes, and one honourable men- 
tion, mA the National competition, at. which about 100 
schools competefor ten gold, twenty silver; and fifty 
bronze medalsy one bronze medal was awarded to this 
school. Two of the students, viz.. W. P. Rhodes and 
T. J..Watkin,.have been appointed free students, the 
Bcisues ‘and‘Art-Department paying their fees for twelve 
months.” 


The meeting pledged itself to give support to 
the school, fully recognising the importance and 
advantages which such an institution offered to 
the locality. 
| A Sherborne. School.—It.has been: resolved at a 
public meeting, that.a local school of science and... 
art, in connexion withthe Department of Science 
and Art, shall be established. with ag little delay . 
as possible. A committee: and secretaries were 
named, and. it was.stated that Mr, Fraser, who. 
is conducting the school of art at Salisbury, will 
probably undertake: the duties of conductor of 
the Sherborne school,. assisted. (pro. tem.). by 
Mr. Stephens, the. master of. the, Sherborne . 
National.Schools.. 


presented themselves-and:were examined. 


‘tay and three-obtained prizes. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, PRESTON; 
LANCASHIRE: 

THis church was-consecrated on the 29th ult... 
by the-bishop: of the diocese. It .consista..of a., 
broad nave and north aisle, the latter sufficiently. 
wide and. lofty. to receive a-spacious.gallery 
without extending up to the arcade.dividing the. 
twos 


The east. window has detached shafts, carved... 
capitals, with: ——_ ree Pl oe 
and. plate-tracery of. a. simple: early ve 
The fees Cp and.standards.are. w 
in, iron; decorated with colour and. gilding. 

The. chancel and. footpace. are: paved with: 
Godwin’s tiles. The.chaneel-stalls, have open 

the bench. ends:are-decorated with; 


fronta,.and 
| the:symbob of the Christian faith, and an ancient. 
‘monogram .e 


=pressing the. name: of Christ. in. 
Greek;: by the.use of ‘the, first: letters.of that, 


the| namecombined, The-pulpit isthe gift of Mrs. . 
Newsham. . It is: of) oak,., witht polished stone. 
substrneture and steps... : 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Nov. 21, 1868. 
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_ST. JAMES’S CHURCH KIDBROOKE.——CARVED CAPITALS : GAS FITTINGS. 








The organ remains to be added, together with 
the prayer-desk; the present one being tempo- 
rary. The lectern is an eagle, of very old oak. 
The roof-ridge of the chancel and nave is 
continuous, but the point of separation is 
marked by greater richness and size of the 
principals, the curved rafters of which are 
decorated with various devices of a symbolic 
character, as the cross ‘and the emblem of the 
Trinity. At the apex is a conspicuous emblem 
of the Holy Ghost as a descending dove. 

The wall principals at the east end are simi- 
larly decorated, ‘and the emblem at the apex, 
directly over the communion-table, where the 
sacrifice is commemorated, is the Lamb of God. 
The roof —_ over the sacrarium are deco- 
rated with conventional representations of the 
vine and the passion flower. The stone carving is 
also symbolic in many instances. The two 
corbels to the chancel ‘principals represent 


angels. 

The gas-standards are Skidmore’s work. : The 
gallery ceilings are divided into bays by the 
supporting timbers, decoratively treated, and 


each bay is farther ornamiented with coloured 
stencil ering. The space below the west 


gallery is immediately near the principal en- 
trance, and being partly screened off from the 
open nave, forms a quasi narthex or vestibule. 
Here the font will’ be placed, the present one 
being only temporary. The sacrarium window 
is filled with Powell’s stamped quarries, and 
represents the sacramental elements in the 
forms of wheat and'vine. ‘The east end is about 
to receive a memorial window, the gift of 
Mr. Edward Swainson, by Ozell, of Paris, the 
subjects being figures of Christ and the four 
Bvangeliste. Messrs, Hardman, of Birming- 





ham, are also commissioned by the widow and 
family of the late Mr. John Smith and the archi- 
tect with two memorial windows for the west 
end, of ‘their best workmanship, the subjects 
being respectively ‘“ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren” and “The Harvest of the World, and the 
Putting in of the Sickle.” 

The completion of the exterior requires the 
tower in its upper stages, the enclosure of the 
site, and the removal of the cottages in Queen- 
street. The. principal entrance under the tower 
is surmounted by a medallion of the head of 
Christ. The west windows of the nave and 
aisle have tracery of an early character. Stone 
crosses surmount the east and west gables of the 
nave, and over the aisle gable is a crown of 
thorns in wrought-iron work. 

The architect was Mr. Hibbert. The whole of 
the carving and parts of the decorations have 
been contributed by various persons interested 
in the church, without trenching upon the 
general building fund. 








THE EpucaTionaL Prizks AT THE POLYTECHNIC 
InstiTyTION.—The. prizes and certificates from 
the Society of Arts, the Science and Art De- 
partment, City of London College, and Royal 
Pol ic have been distributed to the suc- 
cessful candidates of the evening classes at the 
Polytechnic. The gold medal of the Science 
and Art ent was gained by Mr. W. J. 
Wilson, engineer’s clerk, and the silver medal 
by Mr. Robert Wilkins, clerk, both for animal 
physiology. . Besides. three bronze medals, 
various’ books, money prizes, and certificates 
were distributed. : 








SAINT JAMES’S CHURCH, KIDBROOKE. 


In consequence of the rapidly increasing de-’ 
mand for residences near Blackheath, the land 
adjoining became eligible for building purposes. 
The freeholder of a large estate at Kidbrooke, 
Earl St. Germans, having offered a site fora 
church and rectory, steps were taken in 1866 to- 
build the former, which resulted in the erection 
of the church of St. James, Kidbrooke, and a 
parish was accordingly formed. The church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rochester in July,, 
1867. It contains accommodation for 1,000 per- 
sons, and cost, exclusive of the , reredos, 
pulpit, fences, lighting, &c., about 7,000/. The 
plan consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, with a 
tower and spire 160 ft. high at the east end of 
the north aisle, and a vestry on the opposite side. 
The organ-chamber is formed on the ground- 
floor of the tower. 

The reredos, pulpit, reading-desk, and font, 
which are wrought in Caen stone, with alabaster 
and marble columns introduced, as well as the 
carving generally, were executed by Mr. Seale, 
of Walworth, from the designs of the architects. 
The church is built of brick with Kentish rag- 
stone facings, and Bath-stone dressings. The 
pewing and stalls are .of deal, stained and var- 
nished. The aisle passages are paved with red 
and black tiles, and the chancel is laid with 
encaustic tiles. The whole of the windows are. 
filled with geometric tracery. The east window, 
which has five lights, will shortly be filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, at the: 
expense of a lady in the congregation. The 


organ is by Robson. The architects employed 
were Messrs. Newman & Billing ; and the builders 
Messrs, Dove, Brothers. 
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THE LATE MR. EDWARD WELCH, 
ARCHITECT. 


‘We ‘regret to:hear’of the'death of!Mr. Welch. 


He was born at Overton,'‘in‘Plintshire, in 2606, |° 
and ‘died ~at his house “in (Southampton-row, | chased 


Bloomsbury, on the ‘Ord of August. : in former 
‘years he was inpartnership 

and the Birmingham ‘fown:hall -was built by 
them conjointly, the “firm “being ’“‘Hansom & 
Welch.” ‘They also “built St.’John’s Church, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool ;:theBeaumaris County 
Gapl ; the Terrace-and the Bulkeley Arms Hotel, 
Beaumaris; a’ ¢hurch ‘in’ Hull ; the Dispensary, 
‘York; King Wiltiam’s College, Isle of Man; and 
geveral churches there. “The firm suffered greatly 
through the building of the Birmingham Town- 
‘hall, .and their sureties,’or rather the sureties of 
the ‘builders, Kendall *& Thomas, lost’-all the 
money they had-advanced to-assist the building, 
amounting,'we believe, to something like 4,0001. 
or 5,0001.; but Mr. Welch’s father, as one of the 
sureties, ‘was compelled to pay a further sum of 
1,0001. to»get rid: of his responsibility. This loss 
to the sureties-was a great grief to Mr. Welch for 
many years, and he did all he could to repair the 
damage, but the hard world said a contract was 
a contract; and though subscriptions were 
raised to indemnify the sureties, the amount 


collected was but very trifling. 
Mr. Welch,*alone,: was the-architect of the 
Northern ital, Liverpool, and _ several 


churches in and around that town; the Monk’s 
Ferry Hotel, Birkenhead, &. Of late years he 
had devoted his attention to the ventilation and 
heating of houses by means of a hot-air chamber 
behind the ordinary fire-grate, and latterly had 
succeeded well in-the application of the prin- 
‘ciple, especialy on-a patent taken out in 1865. 
‘The St. Pancras “Reliéf Office, designed by Mr. 
Robins, was recently provided with “‘Welch’s 
stoves; and the same ‘architect, with one of 
these stoves, has since arranged the warming 
‘and ventilation of three apartments,—the hall 
‘and a room besides that containing the stove,— 
in a residence at Godstone, 

Mr.'Welch ‘was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him intimately. He was a man of liberal 
and expansive ideas;and generously open to the 
merits and ‘abilities of others, while modestly 
undervaluing his own. 








THE DRAINAGE OF OXFORD, ETON, 
‘WINDSOR, AND ABINGDON. 


A’ Repost on ‘this subject by Colonel Ewart, 
‘of the Royal “Engineers, commanding in the 
London district,’ has been made to the Home 
‘Secretary, arid printed by his order. The 
reporter recommends the: separate system as 
explained in the treatise on “ Sanitary Manage- 
‘Ment and Utilization of Sewage,” by’ Mr. W. 
Menzies, Deputy'Surveyor of’ Windsor Forest and 
Parks. At the conclusion of his*report the 
reporter says :— 

“ I report to-her Majesty’s Under Secretary of State to 


the Home Department as follows :— 
1, That the ‘separate system,’ ‘of drainage as above 


described, is the. proper Oatond Win e. to be 
- ‘indsor, 


adopted in the 
Abin don, ince paen 
2. Thata m ‘of sewers ehould ‘be laid out 


in the above-mentioned. towns, to reesive>all the sewage 
matter of the towns ; and that such sewers,so far from 
of such a size as to enable a man to-work in them, 
should be of such dimensions only as-may be sti t 
afford a to the sewage matter. 
3. That the rainfall should not be allowed to enter into 
the foul sewers, but should either be stored in tanks for 
domestic use, or be allowed to flow into its natural chan- 
nels, care ‘taken, -in the event: of its running into a 
river, that it is freed from noxious impurities by careful 
scavenging of the streets, or, if necessary, by passing it 
into g beds before allowing it to enter’the stream. 
‘system of water 
an for enabling such sup- 
ply to be used manele the sewers. - 
5. That the: water~ ‘sewage ‘works ofeach town 
peor ae possible, be under the control of the same. local 
6. That all drains communicating with the fonl sewers 
should be ne ee where in connexion with the ; and 
cnvabene-tne necessary ; pean ard = ‘the 
re) .. -' 
sontens ; inhabitants ; traps 


7. That stables or cow-houses should ‘have ‘surfaee 
drainage carried the wallsinto: 

clear of the walls, -thence enter: the 
Braumples of which may be.found in recently 


Se ne. 

8. refuse’ ogasand other factories, ‘when 

injurious to vegetation,. be colleeted:into a tank 

_ ach establishment previous to.the drains from it en 
sete ey cena and ‘the a= ggg cael: 

‘matters to be. removed at the:cost of the 


'%. That proper ventilation be provided for all the foul 


if 


- sewers, 


F 





with'Mr. Hansom, | 27028! 


to |} dences: at the above place, nearly completed. 


A 


nuisance, and to entirely disinfect .the se matter, 
The ‘oatriers’ ‘be vovered. ~— 


11,: That'the total f land will 
upon the maine of e eakeodl ; veo tyatcarnt aeonniy 
ds ofan acre per 100 of the population will suffice, 
although it would be better to provide one’ acre per 100, 
in order to admit of farming the lands subject to the 
judicious rotation of crops.” 

The true method of dealing with the subsoil, 
water in the valley of Thames, - the reporter 
adds, must depend on an efficient method being: 
devised of bringing the river under eontrol. 

An»appendix to the report-contains' memo-: 
randa, after inspection, as to’ the Bedford sani- 
tary improvements. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Lurgan.—A new town-hall has been opened 
here with Masonic ceremonial, The building, 
which was commenced early in the-summer, is 
modern in style. It is three: stories high, and 
the interior consists of two’ large rooms and @ 
basement story. The dimensions of the building 
are,—length, 105 ft.; breadth, 86 ft. 3 and 
height, 64 ft. The basement story, which is 
intended to be used asa poor-law dispensary and 
butter market, measures 101 ft. by 22 ft. The 
second floor, which is almost ‘on a level with the 
street, is intended to be used as a town-hall and 
assembly-rooms. Its length is’86 ft., and width 
86 ft., and at the north end of the hall there is 
an orchestral gallery capable of accommodating 
sixty persons. The body of the hall, it may be 
stated, would seat 600 persons comfortably. 
The upper room, which is lighted by thirty-two 
arched windows, will, when completed, be used 
as town commissioners’ board-room, town 
clerk’s office, and for other town p . The 
estimated cost: of the entire building is about 
2,0001. The architects were Messrs. Young'& 
M’ Kenzie, of Belfast ; and the builder Mr. John 
Archer, of Lurgan. The new hall, which is 
almost completed, is built on the vacant space 
between the police barrack and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, in Union-street, and is connected with 
the latter building. The gasfittings for the-hall 
were put up by Mr. Stewart, of Belfast, assisted 
by Mr. John Long, of Lurgan. 








FROM ‘SCOTLAND. 


In Dunfermline there have been a considerable 
number of erections of different kinds during 
the last two years. Three large’ power-loom 
factories, besides extensive additions to a 
number of others, a new foundry, and’a number 
of dwelling-houses have been put up. ‘At the 
‘present time the burgh ‘intend erecting new 
public slaughter premises. They are-shown on 
the plans to cover three-quarters of an acre. 
The extended burgh boundaries are intended to 
be drained, and the’ streets ‘properly repaved. 
Feus at Comely Park are rapidly being taken off 
for building purposes. There are-two villa resi- 


' Mr, Maccallum is:the architect. ; 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


South Shields.—Messrs. Wright’s new pre-| 
‘mises in Dean-street consist of one large-shop 
for general business, a suite of private offices. 
entered from Dean-street and Ferry-street, : 
‘bond store of three’ stories, with the * 
work laid for another bond, both in 
There is also in Dean-street ‘a preparation 
shop extension,’with a large suite of’ 
‘two floors‘above. ‘The character of the 
is Byzantine, worked ont in plain re 
reveals, stopped : 
splayed on ‘different outlines. 
broken by-corbelled pillars and 
‘into dentil blocked ‘bed mo and termi- 
nated by a-cornice, also a ‘dentil 
‘cornice, relieved -with white brick recesses. ‘The |. 
whole is slated and finished with a ridge crest} 
iug. The shop will be lighted by two gaseliers, | 


a 











ployed in the construction of 


‘by a conversazione. U 
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‘The size of th 


‘the-ordi 1 
|| shop “is 84?ftitong,'24''ft wide, 19ft- high, and 
‘British:p! ine 


ate-giass of very large size. 


| The architect was Mr. Martin Greener; 6f Sun- 
| devland«andSeuath Shields, Messrs. Wright & 
‘Bon have just piven a 
friends’ azid” the 


“dinner to‘a' number of 

workmen «who ‘had ‘been em- 
party: numbered about 100. 

Dpwéll,—The new Public Hull has beerropened 

c @ few'public- 

formed a gas com- 


spirited men, -who' lastyear’ 
“erected ~ rks ; this ‘year they 


pany and: 


formed another company; and so:‘raised funds for 


building the ptblic’ hall,-with theidea that by 
supplying it-with books and» , and 
the delivery of scientific arid’moral lectures, the 
young ‘men might be kept--eut of the* public- 
houses, and their minds ‘instruetéed “by rational 
amusement; it is also id ‘to impart 
sociability among the upper and midélle’classes, 
teo littlé: known to each ‘other'by reason of the 
scattered nature of the fen’ farms»ard the in- 
different roads. Concerts, balls; tea-parties, &c., 


|in the Pablic Hall -will bring’ together’ the: per- 


sons ‘now isolated ; angularities will‘thus get 
rubbed off, and friendships**be*mdde* for the 
general benefit of all. Mr. OW. Towiiley pre- 
sented the site, which is near'thechurth. The 
new building’ has been ereetedby'Mr/"William 
Elworthy, of Upwell, from ‘the* "6f' Mr. B. 
Reynolds Rowe, F.S.A., of Oambridge, ‘the Isle 
surveyor. The style is Italian; the walls are 
of the local bricks, with d: ‘and arcading 
in réd and black bricks. The hall‘is 60 ft: long 
by 30 ft. wide in the interior, and is coveréd 


with an open-timbered roof. are 
made for the erection of a gallery opposite the 


platform, when needed. There are retiring and 
cloak-rooms ; and the rooms arevall lighted-with 
gas. 








ROAD-MAKING. 


S1z,—As a Road Surveyor, born atidbréd init, 
my father having been:one of ‘M‘Adari’s‘pupils, 
I have again and again noticed the extraordi 
nary ways surveyors, and especially the -sur- 
veyors ‘in London, have of making‘ and repair- 
ing roads. I can account for it ‘inno other way 
but that commissioners appoint*men not really 
qualified to undertake the duties of their office, 
and, in fact, whether they be town commissioners 
or highway boards, the appointment: is’ gained, 
for the most part, by local itifiuence;and:not by 
the personal qualifications of the candidate. There 
seems to be however, generally: speaking, better 
management ‘not only in the election ‘of ‘sur- 
-yeyors, but in every other matter, ‘by turnpike 
trustees, whose offices’are now ‘being so rapidly 
abolished, they being, better educated; arid filling 
superior positions in life, 

I think'it is wrong to’‘place a ‘thick metilling 
on roads; for these reasons :—It’ id far tiore ex- 
‘pensive than a thin coat,’as ‘more ‘stone ‘is 
required. ‘People are too’fond’éf applying the 
bed good” to a thick cont‘of stones. A 

k coat will take longer*to settle’ than a 
thin; each separate stone-forming “the coat,” 
requires~a matrix before‘it can settle :if there- 
fore’ stones are spread thivkly, “they ‘have no 
matrix whatever, and before they can ‘settle, 
they must wait until ping oP menor the coat 
is pulverised, which p ‘matter then acts 
as the matrix for the stone. ‘A thin coat, onthe 
contrary, being spread on’ the’ soft'road, at once 
finds its matrix by the mud of the-road; or by the 
pliability of the road itself ; the individual stones 
in-a thick coat -will by attrition’ rnb themselves 


nearly ‘rourd;—at any rate,*lose all ‘the sharp 


angles caused-by: the ‘fracture, thus’ adding to 
the length of time the ‘coat--will take‘ to’ settle, 
asa sharp angular stone ‘will find’ a ‘bed for itself 
quicker than a ‘round or rounded stone. A thick 
coat will not wear in evenly; “it “will ‘wear 
“pitty” ‘or “ bunchy,” ‘because ‘it’ ‘cannot be 
properly : itis more expensive to 

raked, for the longer’ittakes to-séttle, the 
‘more attention ‘it requires. “Phen “a thiek coat 
does not last-as‘long as @ thin‘coat ; ‘forin a thin 
coat each individual stone sinks at once*into its 
matrix, and one of ‘its faces only ‘is ‘exposed to 


friction of trdffic, while in a thick ‘coat ‘much is 


wasted ‘in attrition, rubbed into gravelyand then 
mud, ‘in’ its’ to settle; and: ‘then, ‘after 
all, it ‘does not~settle-so “sweetly” «asa thin 
The.sooner’acoat of stone’is settled, the 
‘it-will last,-and of course’ the ‘less expen- 
sive will it be: for that reason’ dione, a thin 
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Another objection to thick coats is, that 
‘ny periodically an embankment oa roads of 6 
of metalling soon makes the road higher than 
trottotre, 


aad 


I consider that a coat of stones is of sufficient | i 


thickness if one stone touches the other wi 
extra soatter in the centre of the road to 
it up to the proper convex form. 

Regarding the letter to you signed “ B. Bay 
I challenge the writer to point to a single 
either on “ town roads” or “ suburban roads, 
which 6 in. of metalling are required. It is down- 
right cruelty to put on such a coat, whether 
in once or twice, — cruelty to the ~~ 
cruelty to the owners of carriages and 
and cruelty to the poor horses themselves. 

Mr. Baylis advises the coat to be covered 
“‘ with a good [!) coat of binding material, clean 
gravel, or screenings of metalling ;’’ that implies 
the metalling he uses is screened. What is the 
use, where is the advantage, of screening the 
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possible to find a quarry in which the stones are 
all precisely alike in the quality of durability. 
Then it is still more important that the stones 
should be broken small, for in a coat of svone in 


metalling, and then putting the screenings back | which each stone is subject to the same wearing 
again amongst the stones when they are spread ? influences, if one stone is softer than ths other, 
He has “grave doubts” as to whether mac- | the softer stove will wear first. Thus the surface 
adamized roads are indispensable : I entreathim of the road in this way becomes “ pitty” or 
to get up by the side of the driver of the first | nodulous. And, too, in a coat of large stones, 
*bus he sees, and ask him which he likes best to | there must need be larger interstices than in a 
drive over,—a steined road, or a paved road; | coat of small stones. In this therefore, the coat 
and which his horses like best. Nay! Ientreat | of large stones is inferior. 
him to watch for himself, and he will see horses| Another needless expense, is sifting the broken 
on a paved road stepping with short, timid stone. I should like to ascertain why surveyors 
steps, slipping about (falling down perhaps), insist upon having the broken stones supplied 
and profusely sweating ; and on a metalled road | on their roads sifted. If a road is in good order, 
he will see the same horses stepping out fear- it has but little dirt on it, even when it requires 
lessly, tossing their heads, masters of their | stoning: what then can more rapidly and more 
work. 
The difference in expense, too, is immensely stones than the gravel found in a heap of broken 
in favour of a metalled road. I say nothing as stones, as the breaker leaves the heap? The 
regards the difference of comfort to the inhabi- gravel in the heap acts as a sort of concrete for 
tants of the street in less noise. | uniting the stones. Brusharoad after wet weather 
Raking the coat is very important, only skil- that has been made of large sifted stones, and you 
ful men should be employed; for if a coat of will find you can push the blade of your knife 
stones be not kept with as level a surface as pos- | into the interstices. Mr. Hickes, the well-known 
sible, how is it possible to havea level face when surveyor of Truro, in Cornwall, not only puts on 
it has settled ? But before the coat of stone is the stones he uses unsifted, but in addition, 
pnt on, there is first a considerable outlay gene-' when the coat is partially settled, he scatters 
rally incurred by “lifting 7’ why I cannot see. small-broken grey granite over it, the granite 
M‘Adam introduced “lifting” because, before being easily broken by a passing wheel, crushes 
he began with the roads it was the practice to into gravel, and acts as an additional means of 
repair a road with stones broken as big as a getting the coat rapidly settled ; and, what is very 
man’s two fiste, and not to pay any farther valuable, he finds that a coat so metalled will 
attention to the coat after it was on. “ Well,” not “‘ break up” in the summer. Pro. 
M‘Adam said, “ there is sach an immense depth | 
of stones, that I can repair these roads and. 
‘make them™smooth and well-shaped simply by Siz,—In answer to “Z. Y. Z.,"" upon road- 
lifting’ them, breaking the ‘lifted’ matter making or repairing, I partially agree with Tel- 
so that it shall go through a 2} in. ring, and ford’s system. There can be no possible doubt 
then re-coating the road with it, taking that the laying on of equal-sized stones, free 
care to keep it raked well.” And he did what from extraneous matter, is correct, as whatever 
he said he could do; on the strength of that, and is of a softer material naturally works up to the 
because the roads under M‘Adam’s care got surface. My experience is, never allow your 
so mach improved, surveyors went on lifting, road to be so far neglected as to form rats, but 
lifting, lifting,—they are lifting now,—and, upon the loose stones carefully drawn to the crown of 
my soul! I believe they will go on lifting when road, and this done by an experienced man, if 
you and I, sir, are not. What their reason is for you want a smooth surface instvad of a patchy 
this expensive process I have again and again one. I also find placing layer upon layer does 
asked, but I have obtained no other answer than not answer, for the simple reason, if you allow 
“Ob! it is all very fine for you not todo it, but | the surface of road to be worn partially smooth 
it has always been done here, and I shouldn’t’ before laying the required extra coat or cover- 
fancy a coat without.” My father stopped lifting ing,the stones are not thoroughly bound together. 
after his roads got into shape. He never lifts My practice is, never allow your road to get into 
now (unless, of course, the road is out of form) ;| that state of neglect as to require 4 in. or 6 in. 
and I never lift, except when it is to form to be laid on at one time, asa stitch in time, &e. ; 
a road made by surveyors who thought big! but lay them on at the proper road-repairing 
stones, and plenty of them, necessary to make time, keeping the centre well up, so that the 
good roads. If the road is left until the winter | road may drain itself dry, the channels open, 
comes in, frost, rain, and snow will lift it without and the water got rid of as quickly as possible. 
costing @ penny-piece, and far more effectually | If these simple matters were attended to, a great 
than any artificial means can do it. By lifting | saving of labour and materials would be the re- 
a road, a thicker stratum of stones requiring to sult. Joun McILquuam, 
be settled is added to the coat; the old coat, Surveyor to Penrith Board of Health. 
already weakened by friction, attrition, by the 
atural ¢ffects of its porosity, and all the rest of 
it, is ground to mud, or ground so small that it 











Havine devoted much attention to the subject 


is comparatively of no use to the road, so the | of making and repairing roads, I consider the 


road is positively weakened by “ lifting.” system introduced by M‘Adam very much 
As to breaking, which I ought to have written | superior to that practised by Telford, both as 

of first to be in the natural sequence of things ;| regards durability and economy in their con- 

ia no case, unless of the most extraordinary | struction and maintenance. 

character, are large broken stones admissible} In making roads according to M‘Adam’s 

for road repairing. A coat of stones ought to| system, no pitching or rough set pavement for 


|maturally be th of uniti coat of 
woramecsen |  ravel found in @ heap of broken | Light Railways,” in which he considered what 


be broken so that each separate stone can be 
passed through a 2-in. ring. In breaking the 
stones smaller, there is too large a proportion of 
gravel (stones broken to gravel) in the heap; 
breaking them larger is a waste of material; for 
# cubic yard of stone broken 2-in. ring tize will 
cover more space than a cubic yard broken 
4-in. ring size, a coat of large broken stone (1 
mean stone broken larger than 2-in. ring size) 
will not settle es soon as a coat of properly - 





a foundation is , a8 #n average depth 
ficient for any road. All the stones should be 
broken sofficiently small to pass through a ring 
2 in. in diameter. 

In my practice I have the formation properly 
drained and well rolled before Jaying on the ma- 
terial, which consists of broken stones 10 in. 
deep in the middle and 8 in. deep at the sides, 
the surface of the road being segmental in form, 





of from 9 in. to 10 in. of brvken stones is suf. | 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS. 
MANCHESTER INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS, 


At the first meeting for the Session of the 
Manchester Institution of the presi- 
dent, Mr. W. W. Hulse, read an address “On 


would be the best system for suburban traffic. 
This he concluded would be a 3} ft. gauge line, 
unless where intended to interchange with the 
usual 4 ft. 8} in. or the 7 ft. The 3} ft., he 
urged, could be constructed and equipped for 
less than two-thirds the cost, and be maintained 
and worked at a corresponding reductivn of 
expense, by comparison with 4 ft. 8} in. 
system. The 3} ft. system is already largely 
adop'ed in Queensland, Ceylon, Norway, Be'gium, 
and other places, and with complete success. 

In designing the i for the local line, 
the 3}-ft. gauge is found to give ample accom- 
modation. The carriage which promises to be 
most suitable is what may be termed of the 
omnibus type, with seats arranged on each side, 
and a longitudinal , say 30 in. to 36 in. 
wide, down the middle, with doors opening 
inward at the ends. The i mensions 
are 20 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 6) ft. high in- 
side. Carriages of this size would accommo- 
date twenty-four passengers, twelve on a side, 
and give over 30 cubic feet of space to each. 
The floors of the carriages would be on a level 
with the platforms, and this, with the wide 
passage, would give the requisite facility of in- 
gress and egress, which is one of the essentials 
of a local traffic, where there is a great fre- 
quency of trains. In speaking of light railways 
it is not intended to convey the that the 
| works or rolling stock for such a system would 
| be in any res less substantial and durable 
‘than on the heavy 4 ft. 84 in. system, but 
| rather that the works, engines, and carriages 
| would be, though lighter, sufficiently strong and 
durable in proportion to the reduced loads and 
speed of the trains, and that a closer approxi- 
mation of the paying to the non-paying load 
would be effected. 














ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


Aurnoven I have read with great interest 
the various letters from “ Adelphi” and others, 
which have appeared on the above subject 
‘in your journal, I have hitherto refrained 
| from entering into the corres; in the 
hope that the Architectural Association would 
take up the subject on a more extensive 
scale than could be done by individual members 
| writing to your journal. These hopes are 
‘now about to be realized, and the report of 
‘the delegates of the Architectural Association 
to the Architectural Alliance, which will be 
submitted on Friday, the 27th of this month, at 
the meeting of the first-named society, will 





contain much of the information which “Adelphi” 
has been in search of, and will also suggest & 
scheme of education for young architects, which 
I hope will be taken up serivusly, and brought 
to some definite issue. I take the opportanity 
of calling the attention of all those who are 
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DANGER IN THE CEILING. 


' sty, tne coil shteniion fo 0 wader which 
consider great importance, inasmuch 
as it affects not only the comfort and convenience 
but the safety of ourselves and families, 


have come under my notice, two of which oc- | ; 
curred i a 


y 
in the house in which I reside. In one 
instance the plaster which fell was about 2 in. 
ore 


than 1 cwt., 

the ceiling being very 
was in the room, but it is needless to say that 
it might have resulted in a fatal accident. As 
the falling in of ceilings may be occasioned by a 
variety of circumstances not necessarily conse- 
Fae upon their being badly put up or on indif- 
erent materials used, I think the following 
or some such might be adopted to pre- 
vent the possibility of their falling (at any rate, 
in vary large pieces). If eyes were fixed in the | 





y- Nobody at the time | through 





GALVANIZED IRON CISTERNS AND 
PIPES. 
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MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 


S1z,—There is no difficulty in lighting a public building 
with magnesium ifexpense rf no oie M 


if 
| 

a, 
A 
ist 


pe recs of the Guildball, 
Mayor’s Day the same year; and Mr. Larkin would 
be ready to do the same again if required. There is nowa 
fair prospect of a reduction in the price of magnesium 
ugh some recent improvements in its manufactare, 
and it is probable that in the course of next year we shall 
see the metal retailed at or under ls. per ounce. 
W. W. Ez 








FORM OF FLUES. 


Srn,—I shall be much obliged if any of your corre. 
spondents will give me some inform: about circular 
or oval flues or chimneys. I see them recommended in 
various books on buildings, but can meet with no one who 


wall on all sides, and strong copper wire taken | hes aay practical knowledge as to their advan or 
aa 4 otherwise. I am building a house in London, 
across the ceiling embedded in the plaster, and | very glad of one ae i Leviton on ecahion, vs, 


here and there fastened to the joists above by 
staples, there would be little chance of a ceiling | 
(unless very rotten or shaken by an earthquake) 
coming to the ground. F. T. ARnoxp, 











SEFTON HIGHWAY DISTRICT.—WANTED, 
A SURVEYOR! 


S1n,—I was very much fied by the perusal of your 
account of the proposed | et of tee Institution of Sur. 

and trust that the society will have for its main 
the orthodox sur- 


San Glsainwent ip ta came 
from the Board of the msl ote District, 
setting forth their wants of a surveyor. ig as I do 
_ "* the gentlemen forming Peavenierasl committee 
arveyors’ Institution, I can imagine they, 
with myself, must feel ashamed at the estimate surveyors 
eve heid in br thavehees band. 
Tit aedie a inne ce 
supervision of seventy miles of highway, | 
for the munificent sum of 100 guineas annum ! . 
, sir, it would be but chari to conclude that | 
the c' in mistake has transposed these amounts ; that | 
the 3001. should take the place of the 100 guineas, the | 
required ; otherwise my know. | 





eer of the profession over twenty-five years 
pide ome or will not to the honour- | 
able tance of Highway ict Board; their 


disch Age Rapemodks beats enipien ~ aggm Stor le go 
a competency thus publicly proclaimed 
this, hoard to reasonably appreciate the services of « duly 


qualified surveyor by i offer, 

than ‘the grest Telfced desoribed te the legislature the 
condition and com) whagy. ge. boards generall 
yearsago. No then, at wretched attempts 
road-makio, degen | in your 
iy bhai ds cane ach works ro. 
perly is so unreaso’ we as 
worthies of the Sefton Highway District . 








PRACTICAL AID. 


_ Bra,—I thank you for noticing my endeavours to give 
instruction to workers in the trades; but Ww 
poe ns | I do not claim the title of an “ archi- 


am a builder, 
little instruction to young men— ws 





| notice to amend having been 


Srat Veritas, 


CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


At the Clerkenwell Police Court, before Mr. Ellison, 








He considered that practical good 
t of this investigation, if, as 

had no doubt he would, the coronor called 
attention to the fact that the limit of safety 
the floor in question would have been a 
ft. load. He would suggest that those places 
hich, like this one, were not built originally for 
the express purpose of warehouses should be 
inspected by professional architects, so as to 
ascertain whether they were in the limits of 


The jury gave the following verdict :— 


“ That the deceased were accidentally killed, owing to 
the floors Nos. 3, 4, and 5, falling in pon them while at 
work on No, 2 floor, such floors falling in consequence of 
& wooden girder in the fifth floor being latently faulty and 
defective, and 80 giving way under the weight of linseed 


stored upon it. 
Accompanying the verdict was the following 
presentment :— 
‘* The jury beg to express their entire concurrence in 
the on made by Mr. Newlands, that warehouses, 
which have not been originally constructed as such, 
ld, as @ matter of safety, be inspected by a competent 
peg al and they entirely acquit the Messrs, Wallace of 











PILES IN A PEAT-BED AT TROWSE. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Norwich 
Geological Society the principal subject of the 
evening was a paper read by Mr. J. E. Taylor, 
honorary secretary of the society, “On the 
| Occurrence of Piles in a Peat Bed at Trowse.” 
Some oaken piles, one of which was exhibited, 
have been found duritig excavations at Trowse 
for sewage purposes. Mr. Morant, the Board of 
Health surveyor, had written to Mr. Taylor con- 
cerning them, and both these gentlemen had 
investigated the subject. In their opinion there 
was no doubt that here were indisputable evi- 
dences of ancient “lake dwellings,” or “cran- 





Mr. William Thomas Parkiss, of Belle-Vue-villas, Seven- | noges.” The excavation in question was a large 


Sisters-road, was summoned by Mr. John Turner, the | 


district surveyor of the eastern division of Islington, for 
having erected a building at the rear of No. 40, Seaton. 
road, after the same house had been built, with walls only 
4; in. thick, the door-frame flush with the face of the 
brickwork, and the roof covered with boarding, contrary 
to the rules of the Metropolitan Building Act. Mr. 
Purkiss not being in attendance at the time mentioned in 
the summons, the magistrate, after deferring the hearing 
until the other summonses were disposed of, then con- 
sidered the case, when Mr, Turner stated the building 
was erected at the end of the main building of the house, 
between jit and the dust-bin; that it was about 6 ft, in 
length and 4 ft. wide, and about 4 ft. 6 in. high ; and that 


deep trench, 5 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. in depth, 
which had been cut across a meadow at Trowse, 
in order to lay the pipes for conveying the 
sewage to Crown Point. In the space of twenty 
or thirty yards no fewer than thirty piles had 
been found, all standing erect. Each was radely 
cut and pointed, and had been driven into a 
hard layer of gravel. Resting on this gravel 
was a bed of peat, 3 ft. or 4 ft. in thickness, 
which surrounded the piles, and contained great 
quantities of fresh-water sheils similar to those 





there were eleven other Sanaa aan of the same 
construction added at the rear of the other houses erected 
by Mr. Purkiss in the Grafton-road. The service of the 

ved, the magistrate said 
the question with him was whether this was a building 
within the meaning of the Act, when, — his referring 
to the statute, he decided it to be so, ordered that the 
building be ded i the district peep ms 





as req d 
assures me | or removed within the period an month, and 


12s, 6d, costs be paid. : 
A second summons for a similar building at the rear of 


No, 2, Gloucester-road was then gone into, when Mr, 
Turner explained that the building in this case was larger 
than the former; and there were eight others similar in con- 
struction at the rear of the houses erected by Mr. Purkiss 
in the Gloucester-road. The magistrate made a similar 
order and award of costs as in the preceding case, 








THE FALL OF A WAREHOUSE IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue inquest on the bodies of the four men 
whowere unfortunately killed by the fall of a ware- 
house in Rigby-street has been closed. In the 
course of the inquiry Mr. Newlands, the borough 
engineer and surveyor, was examined. He said 
the premises in question were built before he 
was appointed borough surveyor. The Act of 
1842 would be the only authority under which the 
then building sarveyor would be called upon to 
interfere in the construction of these premises. 
Since the accident he had carefully surveyed 
the building, and found it in rerope 4 with 
schedule B of the Act referred to. He sub- 
mitted a report upon the construction of the 
building, its present condition, and the probable 
cause of the accident. In reply to the Coroner, 
he said: The condition of the girder was such 
as to lead him to the opinion that it had been 
injured before the accident. The fibre of the 
beam had been injured by a cross cutting and a 
screw bolt. There was a natural defect in the 
beam, bat an ordinary examination of it before 
it was used would not have indicated its actual 
internal condition as now seen. The ordinary 





now living in the neighbouring rivers, as well as 
bones of deer, horse, ox, sheep, hare, &c. The 
tops of not one of the piles passed vertically 
above the peat. Overlying both peat and piles 
was a bed of yellow sand and loamy clay, 4 ft. 
in thickness, and which was thoroughly undis- 
turbed. The antiquity of the piles, therefore, is 
indicated by the fact that over 3 ft. of peat had 
accumulated around them, whilst the whole of 
the overlying sand and clay had been deposited 
since they were broken off or decomposed to 
their present level. In about 9 in. of “ made” 
earth or surface soil, too, there were found the 
small roots of very large ash and willow trees, 
which were themselves at least 200 years old. 
Similar evidences of “ pile buildings” were dis- 
covered in the same county, when the late Mr. 
Birch drained the West Mere, at Wretham, in 
1851, and the Great Mere, in the same locality, 
in 1856, in depths varying from 8 ft. to 20 ft. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cheltenham.—All Saints’ Church has been 
consecrated. The edifice has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. Middleton, of Cheltenham. 
It is built of Cleeve Hill stone, with Bath stone 
dressings. The interior is lined entirely in Bath 
stone, with bands of blue Forest stone. The 
style is Early French. The shape is apsidal, 
and the plan comprises chancel, chancel aisles, 
nave, north and south transepts, and north and 
south aisles, with porches to each, and a massive 
tower at the south-west angle. The length of 
the chancel is 45 ft.; the width 25 ft.; the nave 
is 93 ft. long and 28 ft. wide, with side aisles, 
that on the north side 70 ft. long and 14 ft. 
wide; the south aisle is made rather shorter 
than the other by a portion of the tower project- 
ing into it. The chancel is approached from the 
nave through a lofty arch. The chancel has a 
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semicircular apsidal termination, and is lighted | 
by five two-light windows with carved caps, and | 
arranged for four marble shafts to each window. 
These windows, it is hoped, will soon be filled 


three lights, with cusped opening in the head 


abov., enclosed within an arch, over which,|! 


in illuminated letters, on a coloured band, 
is the text, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 


with stained glass. Two have already been of Hosts.” The window is a memorial one, 
given by Mrs. Dobson, in memory of her late |in stained glass, to the late Rev. G. Garbett, 
husband, for many years Principal of Cheltenham | the centre light having, under an ornamental 
College. The roof of the chancel will be formed canopy, a figure of Christ, and under similar 
of wood groining, springing from marble shafts. | canopies on one side are figures of the Virgin 
The eanctuary arch will be placed at a point Mary and St. Peter, and on the other St. John 
where the circular end commences, and will be | the Evangelist and St. Joseph, with the emblems 
supported on each side by two marble shafts. of each underneath. Externally, the church is 
The roof of the chancel, as well as those to the | of plain and simple detail, nearly all label 
other portions of the building, are intended to moulds and other moulded work having been 
be decorated with colour. The reredos is de- | objected to at the commencement of the work, 
signed to be of great beauty and richness, | as likely to add unnecessarily to the expense. 
formed by an arcade of fifteen arches of alabaster |The general architectural effect of the building 
marble, the effect of the three behind the altar was therefore sought to be obtained from the 
being farther heightened by filling in the space |arrangement of the plan, so that the church, 
within the arches with glass mosaic. The approached from Burnley-road or from Dowry- 
chancel aisles are separated from the chancel by | street, should present a well-grouped effect, and 
two arches on each side, supported by granite give a broken and picturesque outline. The 
pillars in the centre, and respond pillars of belfry has coupled arches on al! sides, filled in 
Devonshire marble. The nave produces an with slate louvres, ornamentally cut on the outer 
effect from its height, 55 ft. The arches be-| edges. Above this the tower has a cornice, sur- 
tween the nave and aisles are supported on | mounted at the angles with pionacles, taking 
highly-polished red granite shafts, and at the the form in the lower part of circular stone 
responds, with short marble shafts, resting on columns, with caps and bases. From here the 
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&c.; it is done in Bath stone and marble shafts, 
on York stone base. 

Bicester.—Ambrosden Church, which has been 
undergoing a repair, has been re-opened. The 
restoration has been superintended by Mr. C. N, 
Beazley, of London, and the work has been 
executed by Mr. Lewis, of Bicester. The cost 
of the restoration is 1,4001. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs, 


Market Weighton.—A Wesleyan new chapel 
has been opened here. It occupies a site near 
to the old chapel, having a frontage to the prin. 
cipal street. The building is designed in the 
Italian style by Mr. Wm. Botterill, of Hull, archi. 
tect, and externally it is executed in white stock 
bricks, with dressings of stone from the Harehil) 
quarries. The principal elevation exhibits three 
compartments (in which are placed the d 
and window openings), divided by pilasters with 
moulded bases and carved capitals. The.central 





corbels. The transept arches are similarly sup- spire rises in an octagon form, having plain 
ported. The clearstory windows are large three- ‘banda of stone at intervals; this method of 
light windows. The west end is lighted by a breaking up the plain surfaces of walling being | 
large circular window and two two-light win- | adopted throughont the exterior, together with | 
dows under it. The transepts are similarly |the arches over the windows, &c., being com- 
lighted. The aisles are lighted by two two-light posed of alternate plain and pitch-faced stones. 
pe me the one - mes 9 end Sane _—_ oe wad pS covered with alternate — of cut 
aisle has been completed with its marble shafts and plain slating, in two colours. The ordinary 
and stained glass, the gifts of a lady. This leaded windows with small panes are super- 
glass is by Hardman, and consists of full-length | seded in this charch, by the architect having in- 
= emo Edward reas ss and St. Alban. | troduced or frames, forming a network of 
e 8 are suppo y a series of stone geometrical tracery, the bars being nearly as 
arches. The architect has availed himself very light in appearance as lead-lights, but mach | 
largely of the blue stone found in the Forest of stronger, and requiring no saddle-bars to inter- 
reer The saael eens, aes to the mes _ with er design, and having the further 
ows, are com of this an stone alter- | advantage of being able to be glazed like an 
nately, while bands of it on the plain walling | ordinary window-frame. The whole are glazed 
relieve the whiteness of the Bath stone and | with {-in. plain rolled plate,—trans!ucent, but 
make it harmonise with the richer colours of the not transparent. The whole of the internal 
Se a, creas eee |e eee a 
: wi rosely tiles. i 5 8. e is water 
The tower has only been built to the height of | circulating in Saeie pipes, witha ron round and 
45 ft., but is intended, with its spire, to be more are level with the raised floors of the open 
than 200 ft. high. The church will seat nearly | benches; the boiler, &c., being placed under the 
1,000 persons. The works generally have been floor of the baptistery, with an approach from | 
“aovtieies Sten aan Share of St. John b sen ae Sean “ahead tor ener “anoand| 
— charch of St. John here | 8 is Tass stande: o 
has been opened by licence for divine service. bey the chancel by two corona dauisha tad 
This church was originally planned to occupy the , two brackets, and the side aisle and remainder 
pert. corner of the = _ es oe eg of ~ interior ne _— ——. The masons’ 
stands, leaving space on the side next the rail-| work was execu . John Riley; the 
way for the erection of aschool ata fature time ; joiners’ work by Mr. William Roberts ; the slanting 
mend consequence of another plot being promised and tiling by Mr. Richard Holden. Mr. Henry 
or ¢ e schools by Mr. Peel, the church was Macaulay, of Accrington, was the architect. 
— Seeman cam “~ the plot, Baye the late | Parr nese et as wae of St. Mark’s 
i. an ie commit approving Church has mn laid. hitect is Mr. | 
of the arrangement of the plan as then ieetenel, Crossland. The site has sling sony Mr. 
little or no alterations were made. It consists William Butcher, and lies immediately behind | 
of a nave 92 ft. in length, and 40 ft. wide in one | the present temporary iron structure. 
span, the object being to avoid the obstruction| Bolton. — Holy Trinity Church, Bolton-le-| 





of columns as much as possible, and the usual | Moors, has been re-opened after an interval of 


objections to a wide single span roof: a simple 
arrangement of the roof timbers admits of light- 
ness in appearance, combined with strength. 
The wood is stained and varnished, and the space 
between the spars coloured blue. There are two 
transepts, each 26 ft. wide and 21 ft. deep, 
separated from the nave by stone arches in a 
single span, springing from the caps of half 
circular columns on each side. On the north 
side of the nave is a porch, and at the south-west 
corner is a baptistery in the lower part of the 


tower, and having arched openings into both the The church has received some coloured decora- has been paid for 


nave and side aisle. There is one side-aisle | 
occupying the space between the tower and | 
south transept, 39 ft. 4 in. long by 12 ft. in width, | 
and separated from the nave by an arcade of 
three equilateral arches. The chancel, which is | 
approached in the centre by two steps from the. 
nave, is 29 ft. long by 19 ft. wide, having on the 
north side the vestry, and on the south the organ | 
chamber, which is open by arches both to the | 
nave and chancel. The lower portion of the 
reredos has four buttresses, having the three 
spaces between filled with moulded stone panels, 
laid with encanstic tiles, and the upper part is | 
divided into three arched panels (intended by 
the architect to be filled with marble Mosaic) by 
green marble short columns, having carved 
and moulded bases, with bands of white marble, 
the whole supporting a moulded cornice at the 
level of the window sill, and having the spandrels 
of panels filled with tiles. The east window has 





caps | J. Medland Taylor & Henry Taylor, of Man- 


several weeks, during which extensive altera-— 
tions have been effected. The old pews have 
been replaced by others, but they do not extend 
so far eastward as the old ones. In the two' 
eastern bays of the nave is a chancel-like ar-| 
rangement. The floor is raised three steps, and 
laid with Maw’s ornamental tiles. The chancel- 
fittings are of pitch pine. No part of the main | 
fabric of the church has been touched. New 
gas coron, with a few brackets and standards, 
take the place of the oid and shabby gasfittings. | 


tion. The ceilings are a soft blue, and in the 
centre of each of the fourteen nave panels is an 
ornamental medallion, two devices being placed 
alternately. The walis are of a cream colour, 
and the mouldings, cornices, and other parts are 
slightly touched and relieved with different 
colours. The baptistery has somewhat more 
ornament and colour. The fittings were all 
prepared before the workmen entered the chureb, 
Mr. W. Clark, of Manchester, was the joiner 
employed. The tiling was done by Messrs. T. 
Dale & Son, and the painting and decoration by 
Mr. R. Park, of Preston. The architects, from 
whose designs and under whose superintendence 
the whole work has been executed, arc Messrs. 


chester. 
Ruyton.—Mr. J. Walford, J.P., of Treago 
Castle, Ross (and the largest landowner in Ray- 





ton), gave the money for executing the work in 


arch connecting the pilasters rises into the 
gable, which is finished with a modillion cornice 
and ornamental apex. The side elevations are 
also divided by pilasters and arches, with two 
tiers of windows, the one below and the other 
above the galleries. There is a low flight of 
steps to the entrances in front of the chapel, 


| with vestibules to communicate with the aisles 


on the ground-floor, and staircases to the 
galleries, which are on three sides of the building. 
Internally, the dimensions are,—length 54 ft., 
width 34 ft., and height from the floor to the 
ceiling 30 ft. At the further extremity of 
the chapel is a back entrance, with ministers’ 
vestry, and staircase communicating with an 
organ chamber or recess above the same. The 
pews and other internal fittings generally are 
of red deal slightly stained and varnished. The 
ceiling of the chapel is divided into moulded 
panels, with ornaments in the centre, and eur- 
rounded with a denticular cornice. The lighting 
is by gas pendants from the ceiling, and the 
warming by hot-water apparatus. The accom- 
modation provided is for nearly 400 persons, and 
the cost will be about 1,6001. The bricklayers’, 
masons’, and plasterers’ work has been executed 
by Mr. R. Pape, of Beverley; the carpenters’ 
and joiners’ work by Mr. James Jackson, of 
Hull; the plumbing and glazing by Mr. H. H. 
Law; and the painting and varnishing by Mr. 


'James Richardson, both of Market Weighton; 


the slaters’ work by Messrs. T. Smith & Co.; 
the gasfitting by Messrs. Stones, Settle, & 
Wilkinson, of Hull; and the heating apparatus 
by Messrs. A. M. Perkins & Son, of London. 

St. Dominic (Cornwall).—The opening of a 
new Wesleyan chapel at St. Dominic, took place 
on the 22nd ult. The building is a simple 
Gothic structure, suited to the locality in which 
it is placed. The materials used in its con- 
struction are local stone, with granite quoins 
and Polyphant stone for columns of main en- 
trance, &c. The chapel will accommodate about 
200 persons, and has been erected at a cost of 
5001. A schoolroom and other buildings will be 
eventually added. Particular attention has been 
paid to the ventilation of the chapel. The con- 
tractors for the work were, Messrs. Cousens 
(carpenters) and Pood (mason), of St. Dominic ; 
and Mr. Henry Pearse, of Stonehouse, was the 
architect. 

Ollerton.—We anderstand the deposit money 
d for a new Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel at Ollerton, The site 
is in a desirable situation, being in the prin- 
cipal street in the town, and consists of the 
butcher’s shop formerly in the occupation of the 
late Mr. Henry Turner, and the house adjacent. 
The building will be about twelve yards long by 
eight yards wide, and is to be built close along- 
side of the cottage occupied by Miss Elizabeth 
Ward: the work to commence in the spring. 
It is intended, when the edifice is completed, to 
have a resident minister at Ollerton, for whom, 
if possible, a house will be provided near the 
chapel. The chapel about to be built will make 
the fifth erected in twenty . 

Godalming.—The new ional church 


has been opened for divine service. There wa® 
a difficulty in regard to the foundation of the 
building ; 2 ft. below the surface the contractors 
came upon a quicksand, and were obliged to con- 
crete the bottom to keep out the damp. This 
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operation had entailed an expense of 8601. or 901. 
beyond what was anticipated. The following 
details of expenditure have been given :—Pur- 
chase of land, 3001.; building of chapel, 1,712. ; 
tower, 2001.; stained glass, 781. 15s. ; railings, 
&c., 1041.; organ, 120/.; heating apparatus, 
451. 10s. The total cost was 2,6901. 5s.; the 
by gd of schools bringing that sum up to 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Earls Barton.—The new British school at 
Earl’s Barton has been opened. It has been 
built by Mr. Renshaw, from plans, and under the 
direction, of Mr. Sharman, of Wellingborough. 
The site of the school, with the adjoining yards, 
consists of 1,200 square yards, and the building 
has been erected in accordance with the rules of 
the Committee of Council on Education, by whom 
the plans and specifications were approved. The 
building is of a semi-Gothie character, and con- 
sists of one large room, an infant school, and a 
class-room. The school-room is 71 ft. by 18 ft., 
the room not being in one length, but one part of 
it at right angles to the other. The school is a 
mixed one for boys and girls, who are taught in 
the same room, but there are two distinct play- 
yards, with swings, &c., and distinct lavatories. 
The cost of the site was 90l., and the lowest 
tender was 974l., the whole cost of the building, 
a the expense of conveyance, of archi- 
chitect’s charges, of school fitti &c., being 
1,3641. 11s. 11d. ae ln 


mansion constructed of such a material [as timber] ; but 
the idea is a modern error. At this day (1829) the man- 
sion which Bernadotte oceupied as his palace when he was 
crowned at Drontheim,—a building of noble ions, 
and containing very splendid apartments,—is wholly built 
of wood, like all the houses in Norway; and, from the 
opulence of the Scottish burghers and merchants during 
e reigns of Alexander III. and David II., there seems 
reason to believe that their mansions were not desti- 
ate either of the comforts or what were then termed the 
elegancies of life.’ For ages afterwards this perishable 
material continued to be put to the same use. Streets so 
formed could easily be destroyed by an enemy: but then 
they could be restored at a much less expenditure of time 
and labour than if stone had been employed. The Dum- 
fries of Bruce's day was a town of timber. The freestone 
quarries of Castledykes and Locharbriggs had been par- 
tially drawn upon, but only for building the castle, the 
bridge, and the few ecclesiastical structures of which the 
burgh could boast ; and stone tenements for any but the 
middle and upper classes were rare within it till the rei 
of sree ot ps — that yo houses began to 
with a ground story of stone, and a projecti 
upper one of wood,—a style which continued long 7: 
favour with the burgesses.” 


We may add that Mr. Macdonall has devoted 
considerable space to the subject of the old 
bridge across the Nith,—the pious gift of the 
devout Devorgilla (the foundress of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford), whose biography also constitutes 
one of the most interesting episodes in the 


History. 
Historical and Architectural Notes on the Parish 
Churches in and around Peterborough. By the 


Rev. W. D. Sweetine, M.A. London: Whit- 
taker & Co. 1868, 
THis volume consists of a valuable series of notes 
and extracts, from registers and other documents, 
relating to the various churches and parishes in 








Slough.—The plan of Mr. Edgington for the 
boys’ school and teacher’s house of the proposed | 
National School was returned with the request | 
that a reduction might be effected so as to bring 
the estimate for both within 10007. This has 
been done, and the Messrs. Fassnidge, of | 
Uxbridge, will at once commence the work. 


Mr. Edgiogton’s plan for the infants’ school has | Several of the churches will, doubtless, become | 


been also adopted, and will be carried out by the | 
Messrs. Fassnidge at the same rate of cost as 
the boys’ school. The infants’ school will be 
built adjoining the present school in Herschel- 
street, the latter being converted into a girls’ 
school. The buildings in question will be made 
to contain,—boys’ echool, 140; girls’ school, 100 ; 
infants’ school, 80. The boys’ school and teacher’s 
house will stand on the piece of ground which 
lies at the junction of Hencroft and Osborne 
streets. The National Society have made a grant 
of 1601. towards the new schools and teachers’ 
houses at Slough and Chalvey, and the Govern- 
ment Council of Education have made a grant of 
2051. to the building fund for the Chalvey schools 
and teacher’s house. 

Elmley Castle.—The foundation-stone of new 





schools at Elmley Castle has been laid by Lady 
Pakington, who for many years past has done 
much to promote education in this village, where 
she s considerable property. Mr. Rowley, 
of Walsall, architect, furnished plans, which 
were accepted. The site upon which the building 
will be erected is an eligible one, at the entrance 
to the village, and within a few minutes’ walk of 
the church. It is intended that the structure shall 
be a blending of the domestic Gothic and Tudor 
in style, and of brick with stone facings, and oak 
ornamentation. It will consist of school, class- 
rooms, and mistress’s dwelling, on the Govern- 
ment plan, together with garden and play- 
ground. Lady Pakington has given 500/. to rear 
the edifice, and promises 501. more if required. 








Pooks Recethed, 


Macdonall’s History of Dumfries. 
Tuts is a useful and carefully-written, although 
somewhat over-voluminous, account of the an- 
cient and royal Border burgh, together with its 
surrounding relations. There is, however, no 
doubt of the general attractiveness of the sab- 
ject. Our readers will, perhaps, remember that 
we printed some articles on Dumfries and the 
neighbouring district of Annandale in the 
Bwilder two or three years ago; and those who 
are interested in the subject, and care to pursue 
it, will find some very good material in the 
present volume. The only quotation we can 
find room for is one which gives us an account 
of the Domestic Architecture of Damfries during 

the period of King Robert the Bruce :— 
¢ houses i r country, ¢ those oceu- 
pied by barons, non oe “of ae ap roofed with 


and around Peterborough, and is illustrated with 
thirty photographs of the buildings. These are 
rather too small for the practical architect, still 











College,” which originated with Mr. Cowasgee 
Jehangeer Readymoney, who gave 50,000 rupees 
(justifying his name) towards the erection 
of the building. A number of small domed 
turrets and the stone cresting on the para- 
pets, give an Eastern character to the build- 
ing scarcely agreeing with the roofed tower. 
The Bombay Builder says,—“The design is 
attributed to Mr. Trubshaw, formerly architect 
to Government. We say attributed, because we 
have been given to understand that Messrs. 
Paris & Molecey, who were the assistants to Mr. 
Trabshaw, are the real designers.” 





Miscellanea, 





Burtpers’ BENevoLent InstirvTion. — The 
annual dinner of this Institution, which is 
entitled to the support of our readers, will take 
place on Thursday, the 26th inst. Mr. G. F. 
Trollope will preside. 


Tue Artisans’ Dwettincs Act.—The Poplar 
District Board of Works have taken action under 
Mr. Torrens’s Act. Two houses in Barr’s-alley, 
Robin Hood-lane, were reported by the medical 
officer as being unfit for human habitation. The 
Board passed a resolution ordering the landlord 
to demolish the houses within a period of three 
months. 


Teapes Unions AND AgBiITRaTION.—A crowded 
meeting of delegates from most of the metro. 
politan trade societies was held at the Bell Inn, 
Old Bailey, on Saturday night, to consider what 
steps should be taken to forward the adoption of 


with a glass even the details can be made out. Bat | arbitration in trade disputes. It was resolved : 


for the doubt that still remains as to the long 


“That this meeting of trade societies’ representatives 


endurance of ordinary photographs, no equally | approves of the principle of arbitration, in the belief that 
of settling disputes between em- 


good mode of illustration could be employed. 


better known through Mr. Sweeting’s very use- 
fal labours than they have hitherto been. 





Architectural Foliage, adapted from Nature. 
By JoszrH Bartow Rosinson, Sculptor. 


A Series of Designs for Carved Panels, suitable 
for Headstones, Sc. By J. B. Ropinson. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Paternoster-row. 


THE examples of “ Architectural Foliage, adapted 
from Nature,” in six parts, are intended for the 
enrichment and decoration of buildings, monu- 
ments, furniture, and other ornamental works. 
They include a series of designs for capitals, 
bosses, crockets, finials, diapers, and corbels, and 
show a considerable amount of taste and skill. 
The designs for Carved Panels are in two 
. The designs are adapted from natural 
foliage, with scrolls and monograms, and will 
afford many serviceable hints to cemetery sculp- 
tors. Mr. Robinson has also published a cheap 
book of headstones and crosses, some of them 
meritorious. 





The Feudal Barons of Powys. By Morais C. 
Jones, London: Smith, Soho-square. 1868. 


Powys, or Powis, was the ancient British name of 
an eastern principality of Wales, of which what 
is now called Montgomeryshire formed a part. 
The archwology and history of this district form 
the chief subjects of interest to the Powys-land 
club, of which Mr. Morris Jones, a en an 
energetic archwologist, is one of the honorary 
secretaries, and the Earl of Powis, of Powis Castle, 
is the president. The members of the club, 
which is a new one, are limited to 100, and they 
already number eighty - seven, although the 
association has only been formed since the end 
of last year. The sale of the volame under 
notice is itself limited to 100, and the net pro- 
ceeds (if any) will be devoted to an “ Illustration 
Fand” which it is wished to establish in con- 
nexion with the club. The work contains an 
account of the Lords of Powis and the abeyant 
Barony; and in an appendix are the proposal- 
laws and list of members of the Powys-land clab. 





VARIORUM. 


We have received No. 3 of “ Sloan’s Architeo- 
taral Review and Builders’ Journal,” published 
monthly in Philadelphia, U.S. It contains a 
considerable amoun 
matter, and a number of very-well ex 


illustrations. ——The Bombay Builder for October, | benevolent 





taw or heather, ‘Generally,’ says Tytler, ‘ we connect 
the ideas of poverty, privation, with 


iacludes a view of the “Poona Engineering has during a long life been a warm 
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| it is the best metho 


ployers and the employed; and recommends that trades 
committees in their various localities seek to bring about 
meetings of masters and men, with the view of establish- 
ing boards of conciliation and arbitration ; and this meet- 
ing feels deeply indebted to Mr. Mundella for the success- 
ful efforts he has made to establish such boards.” 


HorgtTicuttuRaL BuILDINGS AND APPLIANCES.— 
The trade-book of Horticultural Buildings, hot- 
water, and hydraulic appliances, issued by Mr. 
T. G. Messenger (of Loughborough), will be 
found useful and suggestive. Mr. Messenger 
has some special arrangements of his own, of 
which he gives the following outline :— 

“ Upon a sill of wood, iron, or stone, as may be pre- 
ferred, bat usually of wood, cast-iron muntins, with 
bracket-heads to receive rafters, are erected. Upon these 
muntins rests a light plate to receive sash-bars, and carry 
gutter, The rafters are of wood of very small scantling, so 
as to offer the minimum obstruction to the admission of 
sun-light and heat ; but as any one acquainted with the 
strengths of timber will be well aware, such scantlings, 
when placed as is usual at distances of 4 ft. or more spart, 
are themselves inadequate to bear either the stress of 
snow, workmen climbing apon them for painting, &c., or 
even of a heavy crop of fruit. In order to obtain the 
required strength without increasing the scantling of the 
timber, these rafters are trussed with iron tension rods, 
which ere secured to the iron muntins at foot of rafter, 
and to an iron saddle at the ridge, giving to these light 
rafters as much strength as was formerly obtained by the 
use of rafters 9 in. or 10 in. deep. The iron saddle, be- 
sides being available for securing tension rods, effectually 
connects the rafters and the ridge.” 


Pictures ror Satrorp, Lancasnire.—At a 
recent meeting of the town council of Salford, 
the ex-mayor read a commanication from Mr. 
Alderman Agnew, containing the following 
passage:—“ In taking leave of my friends I 
must avail myself of this opportunity of express- 
ing my cordial thanks tothem. For many years 
past I have occupied myself in the collection of 
pictures, and especially of portraits of eminent 
Lancashire men, with a view to bequeath them 
to an institution in which from its establishment 
I have felt the highest interest. I refer to the 
Royal Museum and Library in Peel Park. I ask 
you, my dear Mr. Mayor, to make known my 
desire to present this collection to the corpora- 
tion at the present time for the use of the 
Museum. I enclose a list of the pictures here- 
with. If upon the occasion of my retirement 
from public duty the gift of this collection gives 
increased interest to or promotes the usefulness 
of the Museum, I shall see no cause of regret in 
the necessity there exists of my severance from 
my respected friends in the corporation. A 
resolation was passed expressing regret at the 
retirement from the council of Mr. Alderman 
Agnew, tendering him the best thanks of the 
council for his valuable gift, and expressing & 


t of readable and instructive | hope that he may be long spared to witness the 
ecuted | growth and extension 


of those educational and 
institutions and objects of which he 
supporter. 
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Encuisu Cuurch NEAR Suyrna.—On the 4th 
of November the Bishop of Gibraltar consecrated 
a new church at Boudjah, near Smyrna. On 
that occasion there was a repetition of the same 
fraternal courtesy on the part of the Archbishop 
of Smyrna as has been exhibited by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople on another occasion. 


MsrropotitaN TramMways.—Notice has been 
given of application to Parliament for power to 
form tramways to run from Archway Tavern, 
Highgate, and Seven Sisters’-road, along the 
Holloway-road and High-street, Islington, to the 
Angel, and thence through the City-road to 
Finsbury, Whitechapel, &c., and as far as Strat- 
ford. 


British Musrum.— The unsightly series of 


West Loxpon District ScHoois.—The second 
premium has been awarded to the design sub- 
mitted, in competition, for these proposed schools 
at Ashford, Middlesex, by Mr. R. H. Burden. 


Fever 1x Betrast.--During the month of 
October, eighty-zeven cases of fever in Belfast 
were reported to the Sanitary Committee. This 
is a slight increase, but the health of the town 
generally is said to be good. 


Anotuer ExpEpition To THE NortH PoLe.— 
Doctor Petermann has received official informa- 
tion from the Geographical Society of New York 
that the United States intend to send another 
exploring expedition to the North Pole. England 
ought not to give up. 


| Commercial TRAVELLERS’ ScHooLts.—Two new 





glass sheds, built up between the columns in|, ;) gs, at a cost of abont 6,0001., have been 


front of this noble building some ten or twelve | 
years ago, is now in course of demolition. It is | 
not easy to say why these sheds were allowed | 
to disfigure the building for so long a period, 
especially as it was generally understood there 
was sufficient room in the museum itself for the 
marbles there stowed away. 


Memoria Winpow, Campripce.—It has been | 


added to the Commercial Travellers’ Schools at 
Pinner. At a luncheon, which subsequently 
took place in the dining-hall of the institution, 
it was announced that the day’s subscriptions, 


with 1,200l. previously received, amounted to! 


5,0001. 


DeatH or Mr. Wm. Tuomas.—We hear with 
regret of the sudden death of Mr. Wm. Thomas 


First Stone Layinc.—On the occasion of 
laying the first stone of a residence in the 
Finchley-road, the owner, Mr. A. J. W 
gave a dinner last week to the employés, 
or seventy in number, of Messrs. Mather & 
by whom the house is to be built, Mr. Mather 
presiding. In the course of the evening atten. 
tion was called to the gradual prevalence of 
better feeling between employers and employed 
than did exist, and to the growing conviction 
that a mutually eared was the best 
adapted to the interests of both. 





TENDERS. 


For building chapel-of-ease, Hollybush Castle, Morton 

Wensnaeuiiee (portion of ele» syed Mr, Fredk. 

Preedy, architect :— 
Yo hes ... £728 0 
Wall & Hook 
Garbutt ..... 1 
Inwood 
Griffiths . 
Smart 


For rebuilding north aisle and restoring part of Yellin 
Church, Huntin . Mr. Fredk. , architect ;— 
Thackray (accepted) ........-..00+0+8 £519 0 0 
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For putting new roofs and attics to Stubbings House, 


resolved to obtain subscriptions in order to fill (successor to the late Mr. C. H. Smith). Mr. | Maidenbead, for Mr. H. D. Skrine. Mr. Fredk. Preedy, 


the east window of St. Michael’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, with stained glass, as a memorial of the 
Rev. W. J. Beamont, vicar of St. Michael's. 
Whatever surplus may remain is to be spent in 
establishing prizes of books, to be given to pro- 
mising students at the Cambridge School of Art, | 
to be called the Beamont prizes. 


Tue “ Pottarp Doc.”—Mr. F. T. Pollard has 
recently secured by patent an ingenious form of 
“Dog,” mounted in a slide, and adjusted up- | 


rience in all matters connected with stone. He | 
was intrusted by her Majesty with the superin- 
tendence of the Prince Consort’s Mausoleum at | 
Windsor, now in course of completion under | 
Mr. A. J. Humbert. The consideration of the | 
Quacen was marked by the attendance at the 
funeral of one of her Majesty’s private secre- 
taries. 


West Surrey Water-suppty. — Notice has 


wards or downwards by simply turning a hand-| been given of an intention to apply to Parlia- 
wheel under the bench. The band-wheel is con-| ment for the incorporation of a company for 
nected to chuck or plate, in the face of which a supplying with water the towns of Walton, Wey- 
volute groove is cut, and a pin projecting from | bridge, Chertsey, Byfleet, Cobham, and Shepper- 
the “Dog” into this groove receives vertical ton, in Surrey; Walton and Shepperton, in 
movement from the rotation of the volute. The Middlesex; and the districts and places adjacent 
whole apparatus is mounted on a bracket, which | to these towns, and for other purposes. The 
is screwed to the underside of the bench. The | water is to be taken from the Thames and from 
“Dog” can be raised or lowered from the side, | various springs and brooks, and led into reser- 
or from the end of the bench, and the whole is | voirs, whence it is to be taken by conduits or 
constructed so as to move quickly, and be easily lines of pipes to the respective places to be 
adjusted to its work. supplied. 


THE Tower Susway Company.— The firat | Improvep GOVERNMENT FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
ordinary meeting of this company, which is With the view of early action in the new Parlia- 
proposes to make a new tunnel under the Thames | ment, on the now most urgent question of the 
from Tower-hill to Southwark, for the conveyance | government of the metropolis, the Metropolitan 
of passengers and goods, has been held at the | Municipal Association have given the requisite 
Guildhall Coffee-house. It was stated in the| Parliamentary notices for their bills to establish 
prospectus that it is intended to run a steam | municipalities and a corporation for London, 
omnibus on a steel railway through the tunnel, with the intention of proceeding, at the earliest 
to be bronght to the surface by hydraulic lifts,| opportunity the forms of Parliament will per- 
the time of the journey to be three minutes. The | mit, in their discussion. It is anticipated other 


tunnel is expected to be fivished in eight months, 

and the cost is not expected to exceed 16,000. | 
Mr. P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., one of the directors of 
the company, took the chair. The report having 
been read, the chairman stated that the prospects 

of the company were excellent, and that the 
remuneration of the enterprise would be on a! 
scale not generally imagined. The report was | 
unanimously adopted. | 


schemes will be proposed, and that the Corpora- 
tion of London will have taken preliminary evi- 
dence by the committee of the Corporation 
appointed by the Court of Common Council, 





with a view to a definite policy on their part, 
and in view of the imminence of some decided | 
action on this all-important question. 


Oreninc or A Cornish Barrow.—A barrow. 
on Tredinney-hill, six miles west of Penzance, | 


Tue VELocirepE Movement.— The French | has been opened, The barrow is nearly a com- | 
have taken up this subject in earnest, and if any | plete circle, with a diameter of 38 ft., enclosed 
one could now apply some simple and easily- | by an outer circle of Jarge granite slabs set on 
obtainable motive power to velocipedes he would ‘edge. A trench having been sunk in the middle 
be certain to profit largely by it. The Salut | of the mound, to a depth of about 18 in., the ex- 
Public of Lyons informs us, that in certain! plorers came to a large pile of granite rocks, 
departments, and especially in the Aube, even the | heaped together promiscuously. The course of 
rural postman may now be seen riding on three- | one of these, which sloped in an easterly direc- 
wheeled velocipedes, behind which is fixed a box | tion, at a distance of 7 ft., was followed, and led 
for holding small parcels which they undertake | to a flat stone, 3 ft. by 2 ft. On raising this 
to deliver. The men not only perform their | stone the rim of an urn was seen, filled with 
service in three hours less time than on foot, but | fine dark earth, and further exploration proved 
are able ina few months to get back the cost of that this was one of the ancient Celtic kists, 
their vehicle by their earnings from the increased and one which has turned out to be unique 
commissions they are able to execute. In this in the district. Instead of being formed in 
country, too, an interest in the subject seems to the usual way, of four stones set on edge, 
be increasing. A velocipede journey lately took | it was constructed of two stones to each 
place, in which @ person, who resides fifteen| wall, the upper one slightly overlapping the 
miles north of Bristol, drove and rode a veloci-| other in such a manner that the urn, which was 
pede, which he built himself, from thence to | placed mouth downwards, was tightly wedged 


London, a distance of 135 miles. He left home in. The only other kist of this description ever 


at four p.m., and reached Reading the same | 
night. Next morning he left for London, 
arriving at ten a.m., scarcely at all fatigued by 
his long journey. Residents in suburban and 
out-of-the-way places near London, who have 
daily business in town, might have healthful 
exercise and be independent of railways were 
they to use velocipedes. The vehicle would 


discovered in Cornwall was at Gwithian, in 1741. 
The urn is ornamented round the upper part by 
three bands of rude irregular indentations, 
which extend over four knobs or handles pro- 
trading from the sides. The style of pottery is 
rude, and the vessel is not well baked. It was 
filled with human bones, very much less burnt 
than those found on previous occasions, and 





soon repay its own cost. 


identified as those of a woman. 





Thomas was well known for his practical expe- architect :— 


Bilver (accepted) ........+.cccsereeres £1,080 0 0 


For pipe-drainage at Greenford, for the Board of 
Guardians of the Brentford Union, Mr. J. Figg, sur- 
veyor:— 

BOY ...coccercesrosccevovesssoevesovscoseceses 
Bell ...... 
BOtOGY ....ccocepscesconcesseee 
Brunsden (accepted) 


For brick-drain, &c., at Hounslow, for the Board of 
Guardians of the Brentford Union. Mr. J. Figg, sur- 
veyor :— 


















Hirons & Porter .........+ hemshcauitnhaghi £250 0 0 
DON cicciirsonnnensasnas os 160 0 0 
WRI cs ckicesevences . 115 0 0 


Brunsden (accepted) . 13 0 0 

For building a dwelling-house on the British Estate, 
Hornsey, for Mr. W. Chapman. Mr. C. W. Horne, 
architect. Quantities not eupplied :— 





Wilkinson & Garet .......0...sccsseere £45 0 0 
TERE: twiccnsincianenieeenvionabennreeninovnied 395 0 0 
ET TOE siiecvitnagpresaseteeetnmnedeumletanes 365 10 0 





For the erection of a public-house, stabling, &c., Acton- 
lane, Acton, W., for Mr. Wm. Williams. Mr. Edward 
Monson, jan., architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. W. 





Young :— 
Se co cisckticce soiicuectetvsineete £21,565 0 0 
Messrs. Chamberlain ............... 1,339 0 0 
Adamson & Gon ........0...:++co0eee 1,328 0 0 
Wright (accepted) ........-..ssesves 1,200 0 0 
GEOR .ccccsocrcveccsccrorcuctesssooocouse 1,195 0 0 
For model dwellings, Grosvenor-mews, Bond-street, for 
the St. George’s Parochial Association. Mr. R. H. 


Burden, architect, Quantities supplied — 






sonen & Betbaciaghens 876 0 0 
Patman i 2, 0 
daveisbevbcebqessosoueseceess 2,690 0 0 
—_ Ae pectnasanpencioctenennn Heed ; . 
ire IID sessacsnsvosdeccse 
Susu d edieneriseasosoineene 2,615 0 0 
Keyes & Head, too late. 





For alterations and additions to the parish church of 
Ruabov, North Wales. Mr. B, Ferrey, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


General Works Porches, 
Black & Readie ... £3,800 0 0 ...... 00 
BGO co vcsecesescee O° Oo add 214 0 0 
FAOES co cccsvcictencnses 2,891 0 0 ...... 235 0 0 
Dove, Bros. ......... 00 205 0 0 
Chester ......c0rcessee oe OO sntcn 216 0 0 
ne 5,400 OD crew 165 0 0 
Williams ,,........ 2,218 0 0 sscoe . 190 00 





For new baths, Cowes, Isle of Wight. Mr. James 
Woodman, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Chinnock £4, 0 





oh 

$2288 
So 

coooco 








For alterations and additions to No. 15, Hereford-road, 
Bayswater. Mr. Wilson, architect :— 
Blease (accepted) .........ssccsesseres £248 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Engineer Competitors for India.—A rejreted cundidate requests us 
t» insert copy of » letter addressed by him to the Secretary of State 
for India, Were we to do so it would simply serve to justify the 
rejection. 

Fair/ord Windows.—Next week. 

F. 1. A—J. P. 8. A.—W. B, 8-H. L.—W. W.—J. G.—H. B—- 
Amateur.—M. P.—T. H. W.—Cron. W.8 A—A. &.—W. H.L.—-C.— 
J. P.—A. P. W.—A. B.—W. G. 5.—-E. M—F. 8,—R. H. B.-J. P.—- 
W. F. N.—J.7.—W. 7. P.—H. K. B.—J. & (what is the onject of the 
company, and how has the profit been made 7)—Q. E. D. (ought cet- 
tainly to be allowed to com »lete his work by adding the gates; but, 
of course, has no power to control his employer's will).—M. B. K. 
(usually excavated first).—W. M. jun, (letter is an advertisement).— 
J. G. W. (next week). 

Country newspapers should be marked. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses, 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily fer 


publication. 
Nore—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
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